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"THE CHANGING ROLE OF TEACHERS 
l IN THE LAST 100 YEARS* 


by SIR RONALD GOULD 
formerly General Secretary, the National Union of Teachers 


| 
i 
| j 1. INTRODUCTION 


rorcE Bernard Shaw once agreed to speak on “What’s wrong 
Qu English Education" but for some reason or other he 

arrived late for his appointment. So this is how he began: 
"Ladies and Gentlemen, I was supposed to speak on *What's wrong 
with English Education' but I have only three minutes for my speech 
so I'll speak on “What’s right with English Education’.” 
_ Like George Bernard Shaw most English progressives, even to- 
day, appear to find much wrong and little right with English educa- 
tion. I've done my share of complaining at the slow development of 
nursery schools, the improvement of school buildings, the reduction 
in the size of teaching groups and the introduction of purpose-built 
comprehensive schools. Of course, there is still much wrong with 
"nglish Education—that is when you measure what is against what 
‘ght be. 

A P: if you measure what is against what was there is much that has 

ser improved. And certainly so far as the treatment of teachers is 
oncerned, with Sydney Smith I can say 


» The good of other times let others state 


F 


x I think it lucky I was born so late. 


A 

" Perhaps the easiest way of showing how teachers have progressed 
to take four of the major objectives as defined by teachers collec- 
ely when they formed the N.U.T. one hundred years ago and to 
P. the progress since made. The four objectives were 


I. to improve salaries and to obtain a superannuation scheme, 
|. ?- to obtain security of tenure, the right of appeal, freedom from 


.* Public lecture 
70 to mark the ce 
L1 

| 3 


given at the School of Education, University of Birmingham, 
ntenary of the 1870 Education act. 
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compulsory extraneous duties and what they described as 
“obnoxious interference", 

3. to establish a register of teachers or, if you like, to mak 
teaching a profession, and f 


4. to abolish the Revised Code or, if you like, payment by resul 


I will take each in turn, beginnin 


g with salaries and superannua 
tion. 


2. SALARIES 

One hundred years ago, salaries were deplorably low. In 1860 the | 
Rev. C. Daymond, Principal of Peterborough "Training Colleg® | 
stated that “school teachers are confessedly in the ranks of underpaió _ 
labourers”, 


lit and kept clean, and books, etc. were purchased. The first President 
of the National Union of Teachers, Mr John James Graves, 
naster of the Lamport School in North , 
tender age of 19. His salary was £3° pea 
per annum, and £5 were allocated to a 

salary was raised from £45 to £60 Peg 


[3 


les received b ste? h 
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which gave him £95 per annum. And an uncertificated colleague 
on the same staff told me that in 1900 he had left the Methodist 
School which was two miles away from his present post because the 
change lifted his salary from £60 to £65 per annum. 

Thus it was not surprising that prior to World War One teachers 
were expressing vigorously their discontent. In 1913 Hertfordshire, 
for example, was paying its teachers on an individual basis “according 
to the Authority's estimate of the teacher's service, capability and 
character". For three years the teachers had tried to persuade the 
Authority to pay teachers by category, i.e. to adopt a scale of salaries, 
but when peaceful persuasion failed the teachers went on strike, and 
won. 
During the war, the N.U.T. produced its own scales and called 
upon the Board of Education “to express publicly its approval of the 
scales". One strike at least reinforced the appeal. It was held in the 
Rhondda and as a result the scales for certificated men which ran 
from £80 to {150 were raised to {150 to £350 per annum. But 
conditions on the whole were bad. A Board of Education statement 
in 1917 showed that just over 200 teachers received 10s., 8,624 less 
than £2 and 3,941 less than £3 a weck. 

Mr H. A. L. Fisher, the then President of the Board, responded to 
these manifestations of discontent in two ways. Realising the dis- 
content was justified (which by the way some of his successors have 
he introduced the Fisher Percentage Grant system, which was 
d to encourage wise expenditure and especially 
nd he called upon the Local Authority and 
et up a negotiating body ‘‘to secure the 
orderly and progressive solution of the salary problem in Public 
Elementary Schools by agreement on a national basis". 

Here was a revolution indeed! Settlements by agreement, and not 
settlements imposed by employers! Settlements on a national basis, 
not on the basis of each local authority, so enabling recruitment and 
distribution of teachers to be planned on a national basis! 

Of course, Mr Fisher was right. This was a logical way out of the 
existing salary conflicts. But even national bargaining was not accept- 
able to all local authorities, though to their credit the majority were 
willing to follow national recommendations. The Burnham Commit- 
tee (so called because the chairman of the negotiating committee was 
Lord Burnham) met and agreed upon suitable scales, and recom- 
mended them to Local Authorities for their acceptance and imple- 
mentation. By 1921, 260 Local Authorities had agreed to pay the 


not) 
deliberately designe 
on teachers' salaries, a 
teachers’ organisations to s 
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1 s made nati. all 
scales, so accepting the moral authority of agreements made eiue. 
: p 5 
by their representatives. lhe teachers, not unnaturally, used pres 


iti ʻo case uth- 
on recalcitrant authorities to adopt the scales. In two cases, So 
ampton and Gateshead, where the 


ers, realising that if they made no gesture national 
nger, accepted a voluntary cut of 5% in ux 
i record their Appreuu 

ers. But the Lowesto 
Authority was not c to 
when this was refu 7 teachers and attempted ft 
import substitutes from outside. This ruse failed, for the Lowesto 
Parents supported the teachers, and welfare centres were opened p 
cater for the child 


ren’s interests, When the Board of Education 
warned the authority tha n danger if they pet 


t their grant would be i ft 
sisted in the Course of action they had decided upon, Lowest? 
yielded, 


. n- 
S generally demanded in the e 
A sed, . 
/ bill. The teachers € 
4 to arbitration. Lord Burnham recommen 
Slightly less favoura 


Sei ing 
Ose obtaining but saved noth 


nc! 
as held and the new ar 
d real Progress: unila 


ittee 

» and the May Come 

- ment to cut teachers’ salarie cut. 

€sisted and the overnment imposed a me the 

T years demanded 4 restoration O 

Pass gs were held: MPs Were lobbied: a Petition signed " 

:361 people was Presented and in 1935 uncut salaries were Qm 
des a 

ut, the cost of living rose ver 

Tough war bonuses. These W 
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generally inadequate. But when Mr Butler was preparing his Educa- 
tion Bill, discussions on the future of the Burnham Committees took 
place. Two matters were now clear. First, individual Local Au- 
thorities now paid without demur whatever was recommended by the 
Burnham Committee so Mr Butler agreed that when a Burnham 
Agreement had been reached and he approved, an Order should be 
made compelling all Authorities to pay the recommended scales, 
Secondly, if the old concept of elementary schools for the whole 
school life of g0% of the children and elementary followed by secon- 
dary schools for 10% of the children was to be superseded in favour of 
every child passing through both primary and secondary schools, then 
separate Burnham Committees for Elementary and Secondary schools 
had to give way to a unified Burnham Committee for all teachers in 
primary and secondary schools. 
And this is the system still in use. And what do I think of it after 
more than 30 years work within it? What is all important is that 
- settlements are reached by discussion between employers and 
employed. I know of no better way of resolving differences. Certainly 
I do not think a Review Body like the doctors had or reference to the 
Prices and Incomes Board are improvements. They are worse in this 
respect: employees are not present at the actual time of decision. 
Basically, then, Burnham is good, though its procedures and composi- 
tion may well change with the passage of time. The main problem in 
any public service negotiating body, however, is the pressure on 
representatives from their constituents. In times of economic stress 
like the present, the pressure of governments and Local Authorities 
is considerable. This is what is making negotiations difficult. And 
yet, despite this, is not the history of salaries a record of progress? 


3. SUPERANNUATION 


Next I turn to superannuation. In the year 1870 the National 
Union of Teachers declared that one of its aims should be the estab- 
lishment of a suitable pension scheme. Five years later, there was so 
much agitation about this that Parliament voted £5,500 to aid older 
teachers in retirement. "The trivial sum voted could do nothing but 
assist the very worst cases on a charitable basis. In 1898 the first 
Teachers’ Superannuation Contribution Act was passed basing 
pensions on the joint contributions of the teacher and the Govern. 
ment. This Act, even though it had many deficiencies, was welcomed 
by teachers because "the knowledge of the certainty of a Govern- 
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i 'asured in 
ment n will Ee = Poste of mind that cannot be meast 
ulings an E è ] , - 
uos er Du ae that Act improved, but in ala = hi 
satisfactory pension scheme was approved by oe à oe 
contributory for teachers, and the benefits were rough Y tes iá 
they are now. But because of the country's Voce d in Tun 
1922 the teachers were called upon to make a 5% contri i xai and 
rankled with teachers who felt they had been unjustly trea aid 
when in 1956 the Government threatened to increase the ene - 
to 6%, the teachers were even more incensed. In the end the A 
forced through the House of Commons, but the teachers secured s 


Y a fairly good salary settlement 
creased contribution. -— 
And now to-day, teachers enjoy superannuation benefits sme id 
to those of many other public Servants. It would be an advantage 


P ade 
local authorities if the scheme could be par? 
non-contributory, for a vast amount of Paper work would then 

avoided. But this is di i 


teacher gets a bi 
mooted at s i 


€ introduction of a por 
me which might ee 
» but this problem, with 
imminent, 


Y Seem to us the adven 


Parture of the old Schoolmast 
of its existence the NOT T: as 


respect to their 


» for attemp 
Provisions at 


employers, for failing 
ting to secure 4 7 
Shops other than 


laf 
attendance, and for buying 
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owned by managers or board school members. As late as 1881, when 
the N.U.T. surveyed four school districts it was discovered that one 
third of the teacher’s jobs depended on extraneous duties. 

Ten years later, however, the N.U.T. Executive declared that if a 
teacher's post were lost because of his refusal to undertake extraneous 
duties, a grant would be paid him from the Sustentation Fund and his 
post would be black-listed, i.e. others would be persuaded not to apply 
for the post. Two years later, a Register of offending schools was 
prepared, and teachers were warned against applying for posts in 
them. Then whenever a Board of Managers broke a contract illegally 
legal action was taken. All these actions strengthened the teachers' 
security of tenure. 

But whilst it became more difficult to dismiss teachers capriciously, 
it was still not uncommon to appoint teachers who offered to under- 
take extraneous duty. When I was a young teacher, a Manager con- 
fessed to me that an applicant for a headship was successful because 
he was willing to play the church organ, train the choir and act as 
Sunday School superintendent. The only effective way to prevent 
such behaviour is for teachers themselves to be professional in their 
applications and interviews, and fortunately most of them are now. 

But the right of teachers to be able to take part in what out-of- 
school activities they please, and especially in politics, without any 
threat to their tenure is difficult to establish and maintain—especially 
in time of stress. In the General Strike of 1926 a Communist teacher 
was imprisoned for spreading what was alleged to be sedition, and the 
Board of Education withdrew her certificate. For years the N.U.T. 
agitated for its restoration and ultimately they succeeded and she 
achieved a distinguished record in the teaching profession. During the 
immediate post-war years some Local Authorities, like Bury and 
Southend, refused to employ conscientious objectors. Ultimately, 
after agitation by the N.U.T., the ban was lifted. In 1949, Middlesex 
decided it would not appoint Communists as Head Masters. Years of 
agitation followed, until achange in the political control of the Council 
reversed the decision. 

It should be noted, however, that all these actions were taken 
—€— m. es rag riis ene and this is where freedom is 

enera reatened. shere 
For ifa can be rct oo i Be defended, 
ana) Pa S ause he is a conscientious objector or 
a communist, why should he not be penalised if he is a Mormon, or a 
Seventh Day Adventist, or a Methodist, or i 


e 1 an Anglican, or Labour 
Liberal or Conservative? : P à 


In a profession, either you must believe tha 
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if the professional work is well done, all political and religious balie 
yourself on the slippery slope an 
carried to a point where all appointments depend on conformity to 
Yes, in this sphere enormous 
The battle for freedom is never won, 


5. TEACHERS’ REGISTER 


3 s i r : „giste! 
The third objective of teachers in 1870 was to establish a Regist 
of teachers and so ma 


ke teaching a profession. 


aining, and to prevent pr 
and to the Inspectorate. And 3 
‘ged down by the masses of e 
qualified teachers, and the inadequacy of the 


$ t 
any and complex, It is difiici 
aikes and others develoPr 
toleratéd by some because they ai? 
of children and (at worst) oppo", 
d increase discontent and jt 
asses to despise manual labour 4 is 


ment from the middle classes. 
a, «ec 
Surprising, then, that there were many who wanted to put and to keep 


eacher in his place? e5 
that even leaders of the church 
i In 1800 the Bishop, 

"schools of Jacobi” 4 


But of course many 


aM a su 
escape similar ce? Je: 
Dame Schools (at best) 


à a 
er dedicated nor iting 
uction in reading, Wt 
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arithmetic and religion. At worst, they were merely child-minding 
institutions. Dickens describes one such school in Great Expectations: 
Mr Wopsle’s great-aunt kept an evening school in the village; that is to say 
she was a ridiculous old woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, 
who used to go to sleep from six to seven every evening, in the society of 
youth who paid twopence per week each, for the improving opportunity of 
secing her do it. 

Nor were the Charity Schools and the teachers working in them 
much better. This, too, is not really surprising for the impulse to 
establish Charity Schools was exactly the same as supported missions 
—to convert the heathen to Christian morality. And to do that 
churchgoing was a better recommendation than a well-stored mind. 
Even the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, that tried to 
maintain some standards in employing teachers, laid down but two 
of an educational character. heir masters, they claimed, should 
have “a good genius for teaching” and should “write a good hand 
and understand the grounds of arithmetic”. But the standards for 
mistresses were lower: given the genius for teaching they ,could 
manage without the skills of writing and arithmetic. 

So Mandeville's description of Charity School teachers must have 
been near the mark. They were “wretches of both sexes . . . that from 
a natural antipathy to working, have a great dislike to their present 
employment, and perceiving within a much stronger inclination than 
cver they felt to obey others, think themselves qualified, and wish 
from their hearts to be masters and mistresses of Charity Schools". 
Obviously such people made anything like professional status 
unobtainable. 

Nor did Lancaster and Bell’s monitorial system, which was really 
the adaptation of factory methods to education, help much to raise 
the status of teachers. The employment of vast numbers of monitors 
was but a reflection of Lancaster’s opinion that “Anyone who can 
read and write can become a teacher”. 

The establishment of a few Training Colleges, how 
move in the right direction, but large numbers of unquali 
were still employed. Many abortive attempts were made 
part of the nineteenth century to establish a R 
They were all baulked because teaching w. 
fession and because secondary teachers 
secondary teachers on the register, or two 
and the other for secondary teache 
mentary teachers were implacably 


ever, was a 
fied teachers 
in the latter 
egister of Teachers. 
as not yet a definable pro- 
either wanted none but 
lists, one for elementary 


rs, and to these proposals ele- 
opposed. 
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Attempts to eliminate the totally unqualified were sod 
made, but all to no avail. Even as recently as in 1911, Pomos ei 
with partial qualifications were employed, and in ae: aera in 
many teachers had no qualifications at all. When I began » : wem 
Somerset, there were three ways of entering elementary — E s 
training and qualification and becoming a Certificated teac a 
obtaining a school certificate, teaching the age of 18 and beco 


s : -accinate! 
35 Uncertificated teacher; or by being a woman over 18 and vacc 
and becoming a Supple 


Head teacher, I w 

It was not until t 
Supplementary 
the ranks of U 
because of the 


arg was 
mporary teachers 


a 
a Teachers? Register, indeed y 
elcomed by the Secretary of St 
es must train. are 
advances, The hopes of 100 go 
hers will be trained and will have cil- 
These are ides LY be served by a General fed an 
enormous stri > unifi ducate” hg 
ipee pe €s towards a more unified, educ e 


long last the hopes ? 
6. Tue AcAbE 


MIC FREEDOM OF THE ‘TEACHER 


yas 
i bjective of the teachers of a century ag low 
to abolish the Revised Code, or if I can put this positively, to § 
teachers to teach, 


This is Somewhat difficult t 


: a y 

i s ating by no less than £100,000 4} 

so the Government set u on under the ae T 

the Duke of N d ae ia, that the pr " 
ne Nded, inter alia, tha of 

pects and position of the t ld depend to a large exten 

the result of ation of the pupils, 


€acher shou 


an annual examin 
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As a result Robert Lowe fixed a grant to School seo nie 
every child in their schools: a full grant of 6s. 6d. per bee A ed 
child under 6 without examination, and 6s. 6d. per week for s ES 
over 6 and 12s. od. for older children up to the age of 12, ge in ] 

a deduction for unsatisfactory attendance and for. eerie 
performance in the annual examination in reading, writing n a <a 
metic. Lowe claimed that this Revised Code ensured that if educa! E 
Were not efficient it would be cheap. He wed right, at least as 
cheapness. In three years the grant fell by 20%: . . 
This system, established in 1862 (but modified in deial eee 
to time), was consistently opposed by teachers, but it w m e xà 

Supported by the Education Department, School Boar 5 d E 
called educationists, so much so that it was not abolished until th 
end of the century. -— 5 

Now why were teachers so bitterly opposed to ds ny stem: 

Primarily because it was unjust to teachers and children. Was it not 

unjust to teachers and children, asked Mr J. J. Graves, later the first 

President of the N.U.T., to try “to make all children of the same age 

equal in point of achievement", to have children aged 6 examined, 

and to be expected *'to produce results when they have no oppor- 
tunity to bring means to work—to teach children when they do not 
come to school"? 


At about the same time the Rev. 
sad words to London teachers: “F. 


this, men of thoughtfulness and high purpose and holy faith. Other 
men must take your places. Mechanical pedagogues who, to force 
children to the standard of the 3 R’s, must call back the rod and the 
ferrule, those instruments of torture which enlightened teachers had 
discarded. Other men, not you will be wanted now, Men to teach 
words not things, sounds not realities.” 

All this sounds like the anced 
man, but if any of you had ad known 
that the income of your M 


iS OF largely depended 
9n the result of the annual ex : 
on their i 


C. H. Bromby addressed these 


arewell, a mecting of teachers like 


depend on how well you had earned gra 
have had any alternative but to strive 


Past, would you 
examination results? 


and main to get good 
re was no direct 
€ results obtained: 


ressure on the Weak, the 
T you would have struggled to secure 


with might 
You might have 
relationship between the quali 
you might have felt sor 


dull and the backw 


ard, but I fea 
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'"hoever else suffered. 

d examination results, whatever clse and w hoever else eee 
ET And of course, when teachers set out to achieve exan E 

: ae p: p > € . 
results, they read the rules and use every ruse to attain cd M 

à i 1 ore Q^ » +i g 
First, they had to eliminate absentecism. Here is a lette 
, 

teacher sent to parents: 


Dear Mr and Mrs —— 
I send this note to ask y 
that your children may a 
to be held on Nov. 25, 


children should pass excellently, which 


ar, Sí 

ou to exert yourselves in every possible pegs 
ttend school regularly until the Exam. is ov E Me 
and I am sure it is your desire as it is mine t wm 

has a very important influence pem 
future welfare, and Which you know cannot be done without their "s tha 
attendance, I would ask you also to look to their home lessons and SR 
they are done well before brought back. Hoping you will concur in 
wish. 


lam, Yours Respectfully, J.S.M. (Master) 
Then, secondly, since the rules allow 
examination for pupils who for good re 
carefully prepared list of these with re 


«qt? fof 
the Inspector, If he agreed with the Head teacher he wrote e 21 
“Exempted” against the child’s name: if he did not he wrote “N. 


$ ite 
ted” and then all the children on the list forfet 


A the 
ed exemptions from "m 
" ci 
ason should not be de t 
sons appended was hande 


eight 
vacuous stare, No ddy greater delight than weigh! 
Out, probing, and testing these candidates i 
usual for him to 


looking weakling: 


js 
r department of his duties; Behe 

ome among the exceptions Fixing his glassy stare upo hd 
xed countenance, as thou£ 

and then, turning to me says— 
ve her down ‘De cient in intellect’; she seems 


» to see if it be as you say. 
» he says— 


fairl 


ely retorts the 


1? frowns Mr Faddy, « 
from the exami addy, "I 


deficient one, 
amination. She ; 


child 
[2 

"Howevah, I will Put anothah e ia t he cepit 
Miss X —.. N i i 
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Without a second’s consideration the weakly one blurts out— 
"Brass, sir!" . . dh 
Casting a look of ineffable scorn towards her, he hastily returns his wat 
fed ád dj zi hasis— 
fob and ejaculates with much emp ^" 
| j [ees me! i bad case—a very bad case. I will excuse her by all means, 
u "n ficient: ; it at once!" ] 
oor girl! Obviously deficient: I saw i 2. ] : dium 
i It is worthy of note that he passes the d coe nl airs 
comment, and as he strikes out the names on the schedule: gl 


i ] is gold hunter 
and again with great severity at the simple one who thought his g 
; made of brass. 


ll the 
But thirdly, and most important of all, the teacher tied bic ih 
work of the school to producing a good examination result, reg; 
of boredom, narrowness and cruelty. : s sit 
In Dickens’ Hard Times he describes its effects. soi aey 
brought up with horses all her life in ma rg Gio 
Gradgrind asks her to define a horse she is nonplussed. 


à 1 radgrind 
_ turns to his prize pupil Bilzer who reels off the information Gradg 
^ requires, 


TM = r grinders, 
“Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely SERE ee marshy 
Dur eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; 


Fe ith iron. Age 
country sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard but requiring to be shod with ir 
known by marks on mouth." 
"Now 


l " à « ¿now what a 
girl number twenty," said Mr Gradgrind, "you kno 
horse is.” 


And we know, 
methods were used 
But the most devastating condemnation of all came from Matthew 
Arnold, H.M.I., Who, unlike some of his colleagues, vigorously 


Opposed payment by results. In his Annual Report of 1869 he wrote: 
During the School 


: year more than 25,000 children passed under my inspec- 
tion; of these, about 


: 13,000 Were presented for examination grants. 
T'he total rate of failure Which in 1866-7 was 13 per cent, rose in 1867-8 to 
14°56 per cent, but declined in 1868-9 to 1 1'3 per cent. Of last year's failures 


20 per cent were in arithmetic, 7'7 per cent in Writing, and 6 per cent in 
reading, : 

This gradation not ill represents the degrees of difficulty 
Tote the three matters of arithmetic, writing and reading. I h 
Said that it seems to me the gre: ised Code 
plan of payment by results, that i by rote; Iam 
Still. I think the great task for n is, not to pr. 
results, which is just the sort o. 


even if Girl number twenty did not, why such 


in teaching by 


i of that opinion 
friends of educatio, $ 


r aise payment by 
i ) f notion to.catch of itself popular favour, but to 
devise remedies for the evils which are found to follow the applications of thi 

popular notion. m 


The school examinations in view of payment by results are, as I have said, a 
,8 
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game of mechanical contrivance in which the teachers will and must more ang 
more learn how to beat us. It is found possible, by ingenious piepamuom n 
get children through the Revised Code examination in reading, writing, al 
ciphering, without their really knowing how to read, write, and cipher. - 
To take the commonest instance: a book is selected at the beginning : 
the year for the children of a certain standard; all the year the children res 
this book over and over again, and no other. When the Inspector comes pen 
are presented to read in this book; they can read their sentence or pu 
fluently enough, but they cannot read any other book fluently. Yet the letter 
the more we undertake to lay down to the k- 
letter the requirements which shall be satisfied in order to earn grants, th 


Sers and teacher would appeal to the Code, which 
d “a paragraph from a reading 
artment sustain an Inspector ! 
ch has been mentioned? 


book used in the school” 
enforcing such an additi i 


y the 
a school, generally 


ars 
teaching—the schola : 
standard which, W 


: indar ms» 
» €xercise for dictation, and SU 
Prose reading lesson less t| 


of the third s 


and must we not own that 


sce, accordingly, that though the Fate of failure į ^ 
reading, yet it exceeds it very slightly a 
In arithmetic, the rate of f, ; nuch more e siderable. To te? a^ 
children to bring right two sur ithous renli : knowing arit x 
metic seems hard. Yet even lie UU Mut really kn ^, 1a fit 


Té, what can b n i Lit iS 
5 . e done "fect this (and 15 
so very little) is done, and our examination in e E by result 


encourage its be a ‘ hat OF” 
aoe ee hall be able 29^€« The object being to ensure that 9^, 
given day a child shall be able to turn 


Gaare og Out, worked right, two out of t nis 
sums of a certain sort, he is taught the mechanical rule by which sums ? 


s 
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wie. gie and sedulously practised all the year round in working them; 
suitor T eer me he is not taught, or introduced into the science of 
be eani a rate of failure in this branch also will thus, in all probability, 
bs ihat a } hag uced, but, meanwhile, the most notable result attained will 
wee A pie has been happily described by my colleague, Mr Alderson, 

says: “Unless a vigorous effort is made to infuse more intelligence 
Government arithmetic will soon be known as a modification 


into its teaching 
and remarkable chiefly for its 


of the science peculiar to inspected schools, 

meagreness and sterility.”’. . 

Te Minute of February 20th, 1867, 

M nt of the instruction, which was due 
by the Revised Code examination. 


üt But it proceeds just in the same cours 
attempts to lay down, to the very letter, the requirements which shall be 


Satisfied in order to earn grants. The teacher, in consequence, is led to think, 
ent teaching his subject, but about managing to hit these requirements. 
hi imits his subject as much as he can, and within these limits tries to cram 

is pupils with details enough to enable him to say, when they produce them, 


that they have fulfilled the Departmental requirements, and fairly earned 
teaching geography, for 


he grant. The ridiculous results obtained by darent 
bee under these conditions, may be imagined. A chil e ha one 
le ard of Paris or Edinburgh, will tell you the measurements of Engl: 

ength and breadth, and square mileages, till his tongue 1s tired. I have 
no a class, presented in English history, to take the period from Caers 
anding to the Norman Conquest, and to be acquainted in much detail — 


t n 
he Roman invasion of Anglesey; but Carnarvon, on the coast OPP 
r knew what Prince of Wales was 


A 3 l 
al seed being mentioned, they neithe 
™ there, nor to whom the title Prince of Wales belonged. 


was meant to correct that impover- 
to the mechanical routine brought 


e as that examination proceeds. It 


Is it not therefore clear that Lowe was proved wrong? He had 
d be obtained cheaply. What 


a . e 
Ssumed that educational efficiency coul 


he ach; 
achieved cheaply was rote learning. l uu 
However, after being tried for more than thirty years 1t was 
ses and the annual examination 


dropped. Centrally prescribed syllabu 
ot abandoned. ‘And in im dim School Boards were Mum 
and education was handed over to County Councils, County rg 
r the larger non-county Boroughs and Urban Distric e 
*Sponsibility for curriculum was handed to them. It may be tha 
inb new to educational administration, inheriting widely differing 
“ministrative patterns which had to be unified, and in the case 0 
Ounties and County Boroughs being concerned about developing 
Currie», Schools as their new powers allowed, all combined x ". 
M : eu um control a low priority. At all events, I find eo ^ 
hand t Ente deeidion by Governments OF Local Aut n 
ne responsibility for curriculum over to 8€ achers. 


Ut son 
nehow : 
ER p or other it happened. 


can 
0c 
hools and te 
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And so in this country teachers have more freedom vitis €. 
classroom than teachers anywhere else. This is not always oL he 
as it should be. When Sir David Eccles was Minister of Miser 
suggested the establishment of a Curriculum a à 
within the Ministry. This was regarded as a threat to the frec cm 
schools and teachers, and was successfully resisted by both E qe 
teachers and Authorities. Later, under Sir Edward Bovle, the idea A 
superseded by a teacher-controlled Schools Council, which 18 al 
established. It is a remarkable and unique institution. It is t 
by Local Authorities but its policy is controlled by teachers. j^ 
other country has trusted its teachers sufficiently to establish a sim by 
institution. Itis a fitting symbol of the professional progress made 
teachers from the days of payment by results. ir 

Thus one hundred ye overnment took steps to pf ‘6 
vide element t least as many vital changes me 

rs as have taken place in fet 
tion system itself. Salaries have improved and are settled nationa : 
Superannuation has been insti ed and improved. Tenure is secu" 
There is a right of appeal. Compulsory extraneous duties e^ 
"obnoxious interference" have almost disappeared. Payment P 
results has disappeared, 


. : " lem 
€? Salaries will continue to be a prob nay 
ation contributions ” 


her? 


^ war 
continue to press ae 
fessi d, highly Paid, secure, free and respon 
profession. 
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1. Previous RESEARCH 
Toue O mp objective study has been made of teachers’ percep- 
tions of effective teaching nor into the possibilities for employing 
Rie i the development of means for assessing teaching een 
een Ss, though ironically the perceptions of pupils and students ne 
od and are being used for this purpose. The existing substantia 
o or research into teaching nowhere draws on the collective insights 
[ens teachers (Gage et al., 1963): re 
ioo. is of course considerable anecdotal material giving gen 
and pud what constitutes effective teaching. This bae | ca E 
Rot with cen used to construct paradigms of effective teac iy 
1969), out additional reference to more systematic studies (Lamm, 
the p research into teaching effectiveness is concentrating on 
€acher- io classroom behaviour, expecially on the mg 
and eter interactions (Adams and Biddle, 19705 eredi 
~Coffrey mt though the works of Jackson (1968) e : comets 
M effectiy 1968) suggests that other factors may be equally imp 
re teaching, in particular the quality of the preparatory 


i ture of 
search into the struc 
nd Education and 


* 
e Db 
Scie e resea 
lene, rch reported here is part of a large: t of 
Departmen o! 


Sejo c teachi 
i achi 
*ne ng supported by a grant from the 


e. 
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is ability to e ' comple 
planning undertaken by the teacher and his ees wes comp. | 
agement strategies in the control of pupils’ lea echt 
deo also be that the teacher's perception of effectiv j per 
a factor influencing teaching effectiveness. There is ied a ote 
evidence in the psychology of Perception to suggest t sai i : ae tha 
element in determining human behaviour. On the ipl anes 
the teacher’s perception of teaching may be related to gre ‘len: 
the research to be reported is based though only in part. Itis à iens 
on the need to throw further light on the nature of science te? 


: " ainton 
about which disquiet has been expressed in recent years (Dair 
1968). 


2. METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH DESIGN 


tentioned, it is necessa 


5 s - shins 
this research were base theory of effective teach 


and studies of Komis 
Kerr (1963) and Suchman (1962). 


A. the teacher’s classr 
B. aratory behaviour inclu 
s and with pupils in ge 
and 


à j includ! 
ns or requirements of teaching 1nC7 gr 


nA 
¢ 


s 
5 e 
aching. For example, the 7 i 
: jsation ^, y 
), five in all, were organi chill, 
H . ^ etat 
»teaching in the sense of the act of t° 


- i 
i ng., jj 
8) assessing and examining ive 


remaining two dimensions Were sub-divided each into four to 8 


total of thirteen sub-d idi d 
Concurrently with the development of the model to gt! 
research a number of 


P 
n 

A in 

Science teachers Were asked to engage 


‘ 
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à se SMS descriptive of effective science teaching. Some 
1 a * ere produced each of which related to one or other 
SE Le d ed effectiveness in science teaching. These statements 
meaty cu ae for duplication, ambiguity and complexity, and the 
ap ies 106 final statements, allocated by three competent judges 

hirteen sub-divisions of the model. No statement was allo- 


cate 5 i 
a unless there was substantial agreement. If such agreement was 
sent, the statement was either re-written or rejected. Where state- 
de to retain its original 


ments were re-written every effort was ma 
intention and the style of language used by science teachers (Lazarsfeld 
and Barton, 1955). 

The following examples 
the form and scope of the statements: 
atural phenomena within the experience 


meaningful associations. 
elves goals according to their 


may provide the reader with some idea of 


(a) Relates new learning to n 
of the pupil in order to develop r 

(b) Encourages pupils to set thems 
abilities. 

(c) Is consistently fair and emotionally calm when enforcing rules. 

(d) Helps pupils to develop an appreciation of the benefits and mis- 
uses of science. 

(e) Can help pupils differentiate between hypothesis, facts, supersti- 

and theory as well as encourage pupils to suspend judgment 

faced with inadequate scientific evidence. 

(f) Can evaluate text-books and laboratory manuals. 

m Organises displays and individual projects after school hours. 

h) 


tion 
when 


Changes curriculum and methods to keep up to date with 
bject and methods for teaching 1t. 


developments in his su 
placed in random order in a rating 


The 106 statements were then n 
schedule: Questionnaire Rating Effective Science Teaching.* In 
rating the statements, science teachers were asked to rate them on a 
five-point scale for the extent to which they considered a statement 
Was an attribute of an effective science teacher. Of 78 science 
teachers already involved in a larger research into the structure of 
Science teaching, 58 completed the rating schedule. The teachers 
Were about equally representative of the three sciences taught in 
Secondary schools, were teaching pupils of average or above average 
ability, were teaching f ded to be “young” teachers, 


ull-time and ten 
that is with a mean teaching experience of seven years. 
ire on request from 


* Interested readers may obtain a copy of the Questionna oben 
t, School of Education, University of Birmingham. 


the h 
he Teaching Research Unit, 
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3. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


science teaching, 
more useful tool f. 


omitted factor 


: : ponte 
n the basis of their Secondary asso 


Ors. 


4. RESULTS 


, + results 
Urpose of this paper to report the eer 

not be without interest to note if onl) 
briefly some findings arisin 


: Ba items 
© magnitude of the Standard deviations of the 106 ite 
Suggested that there Was a reasonable 

teachers on the pat; 
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a halo. It represents what 


Beneath this halo other and 
it is in the structure 


TO fw uie is by way of being 
Probably i ling might ideally be like. 
ofthe tht ts realistic perceptions operate and 

actors that these will be explored. 


5. NAMING THE FACTORS 


Each " 

as Sem di datoms represents a style of effective science teaching 

different med by the sample of teachers. Each may be effective in a 

tions will ina and under different conditions. On this some specula- 
be offered later. The concept of style for purposes of this 


Paper j 

is to be understood in terms of the modality of perceived 
n subject matter, the pupil, on 
] or on instrumental skills. 

a few items in each case 


The descripti 
description of each facto 
to define 


ut the: 
Se are ; a s 
are the items with the highest loa 
"The loadings are 8 


th 
€ factor i 
or z 1 
in question. ven in a 


appropri 
priate. 
aching ( pupil-centred| teaching 


r variance in 2 
defined the factor were: 


Fa 
ctor 7: 
"' = Face-to-face science t 
his factoroi 
Se ite factor picked up the majo 
is eee those which mos 
Ti. cer ide and helpful i 
o stimulate pupils to thi 
EK pupi 
eac 
et for understanding T 
aterial (589). 


ather tha 


his personal 


8 clear : 
i ( ar and unequivocal inj 
In 552). 
'Bher pee to these items were others with loadi g : s 
and together the items suggested ercept ective 
«room as the centre common 
ct for eac 


cachi 
nin " 
Ple conceives the 
s t 7 : A 
Upil as an This style of teaching showed 
oat inf] n individual", a recognition 77 
tere, uences pupils", a concern "to build uP work 
Sin, StS of th E + that there was 
8nificant e pupils” and a sense ? purpose in can Me 
i loading on the item which showed conce” v 


n 
Wa, © 8 pla im leer 
ay, Planned objective oF objectives 1 eac 


H 

Mi OWeve " " 

i tal ar the interests of pupils 2 à 

, field trips and the use of Iz boratorics- n i6 hori here 
or. H 


i in 
gth 
ese last are negatively loaded 9 
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m r > style 
i d a verbal character to the Y 
i arke il-centredness and a ch vici ron 
1 dies in defined by this factor, and it is through th 
effective teac 


ta n e ersta ing (rathe x 
k d in discussion with pupils hat th understandi g ( 

]k and i 3 t t r than 
the facts) of science are introduced. 


or component of their variance to 
defining this factor Were: TOC 
ral phenomena within d. 
velop meaningful associations (+6 s 
interest in science and believes in 
€ of the subject (7634). m 
te between hypothesis, facts, qu 3 
as encourage pupils to suspend judg 
equate scientific evidence (-606). - 
nown principles to be applied to ne 


ith all things scientific in 
hing material to laboratory 
pupils “how to ca 
‘a genuine interest in as 
had a negative loading 


cluding a Way of teaching which links “teac 
Practical work” and a concern to show 
experimental controls", there is lacking * 


teaching Profession”, In fact this item 
—'405. 


Suggests the Socratic ieu 
ly distinguishable from oe 3 
d insubstantial factor “teac 4 
data” but not “has a sense 


Factor 3 : I mpersonal, evaly 


Of the 18 items w 
define it most closely; 


ative ( pens 


7 
. chit 
out, facts down) science tea 

hich Were invo] 


in£ 
Ved in the factor the follow! 
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erpret the res i i i i 
(IO, a ide results of diagnostic instruments used i ji 
i oe : da ude and achievement tests) (-688) D 

i > i i 

n the use of apparatus in the school laboratory (:662) 
:662). 


Has i 
useful infor i i j 
mation 1n subjects other 
à iin i than. i 
Qe meee C (6. D) , but related to, his 
S vari à 
K d; S methods of evaluating pu 
ni s how to proceed if there isa serio 


pils (613). 
us problem of discipline 


à (501). 
ther ite a š 4 
items with substantial loadings concerned high academic 
ducational qualifications and “is 


qualificati 

I E recognised in science, € 
onthe eae have papers or articles published”, on the one hand, and 
always in E plans the direction of his teaching with examinations . . - 
external mind” and “his pupils have 3 good record of success in 

Th. examinations". 
e style . : 

gam of xs le of teaching defined by this factor appears to be an amal- 
avery k o complementary but yet discrete dimensions. Teaching by 
ie dais KE highly qualifie ho possesses à con- 
e depth of information, little o t his pupils, 
ch to 


Tepr 

, ese ; : A 
nts one dimension and an entirely 

Ina sense these two di i re the 


Pupi 

ee the other. 1 i 

Bt seid of the same coin: à style of teaching create 

of that s product of the examina". ho espouses t 
ystem and transacts them i 


ice teaching 
cantly On this 


ation system W he values 
n his teaching. 


hich 


Factor 4: Pupi h 
: Pupil-autonomy scien 
factor. Those W 


Sixteen i i 
dag items loaded signifi 
c clearly define it are: 
an evaluate benefits d 


s or visits to industry 


erived from field trip 


ding to their ability 


(+720). 
ncourage pupils to set themselves goals accor 
(-656). 
ity for the care of laboratory 


e responsibil 
terials (652). : 
nts which involve pupil 


ives pupils som 
C equipment and ma 

an devise experime 

learning (608). 


participation in 


k (7624) 
ing", the items on 


j self-initiated wor 
upils. It is, 


e pupils 

this f with Factor 1, «Face-to-face $ | 

a. show a consideration or the well-being of p 

: am 

Sites concerned more with the pupil s autonomy 7 

des than with the pupil as an ini ivi . This 1$ brought out 
y in other items which loaded on this factor 
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ils ‘rite their own notes and 
the teacher's encouragement to pupils to write their own 


3135 
"why subject matter is important to pupils : 
aspect of this factor was the teacher's view vi 
"refresher courses in teaching an 
on the basis of realising “personal 
d teaching techniques". 
teaching style are an emphasis on the 
pupils takin his own learning and a lack of eoe 
dence by the teacher in his own knowledge of both subject matter an 


point is supported by the fact that 
item "holds a recognised qualification in Science" was negatively loaded . 


Factor 5: Classroom management, science tea 


Ten items were involved in this factor. The four main ones were: 
Is confident and at ease when teaching (71 1): 
Is consistently fair and emotionally calm when enforcing rules 
(697). 
Ssesses the work of pu 
Uses laboratory equipm 


(515). 


ching 


pils regularly (:638). 


ent to show Pupils how to verify facts and 


assroom or labora- 
mer `: and safety" so that “ace 
: 9r incidents requiring disciplinary measures seldom arise, 
upils who have finished .. ."- 
of teaching is its “manage 
g both the learning ipi 
Strumentally compete? 

ay to teach some science: 
Factor 6 Competent Seu 


tence teaching 
Only six item: 


: S wer 
Important Were: 


" x T st 
€ associated With this factor. The three mos 


—1 
I5 Style of teaching “uses audio“ 
his dealing with pupils” ? 
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"Changes ci 

Pes river and method to keep up to date...". But it i 
With this ck not one item concerned with science is e nr 
EE this style of teaching is c 
centred. he performance of teaching 


haracterised by a marked 
and is pupil- not subject- 


tion-line science teaching 


Fact, 
Or 7: : 
7: Laboratory-assistant or produc 
his factor. The three 


"N rie a only were found associated with t 
Takes ngest loadings were: 
oo courses in | s : : 

cle _ to carry out routine duties such as giving out books, 
aning the blackboard etc. (:560). 

work (+504): 

pupils “to help in prac- 


d inviting 
“so that they wish to take 


his science subject (755) 


i i revises earlier 
jl e En E items concerne 
More cr cam and affecting them 

anced courses 10 science". 
1 this style of teaching 
will go further in its stu 
It has a concern with pup 


tic 
as is the concern to 
dy but so also isa 
ils but they 


Mesi is important it 
routine pupi so that they 
are less ins repetitive approach. 

entral than subject matter. 
ing 
of its potential 
her with some 
The first four 
hree give à 


Fa 
ctor 8» Qe»; : 

8: Science subject matter teach 
yeak but because 


This f; 
interest factor proved to be rather Y 
additi t and importance it is reported in full toget 
‘tems 2e items which load on it though none strongly: 
i erve i H . B ot 
little oie to define its characteristics d the remaining t 

Helps as] 

ps pupils to prepare for 


an 
and technology 


a career in science 


(521). 
Macy text-books and laboratory manuals (448). 
" t interest in science 10 his pupils xb oin eth 
Ps i me * ee s because of later 
evid ng to change an opinion OT conclusion De 

a "GEH (= +502). 

Sa genuine interest in science and believes 1n the 
ila use of the subject (315). aid 
as Pond respect for each pupil as an indiviQUd \ 

useful information in subjects other than; 


te. z 
Teaching subject ( - :359)- 


academic and 


= +380). 
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This factor appears to define a style of science teaching in ear 
the teacher is a narrow specialist, antipathetic to educational psy "€ 
logy and philosophy, lacking in concern for pupils as individuals ani 
yet strongly concerned that they prepare for a career in seients; 
valuing science as a field of study though unwilling to change his per- 


ceptions of it on the basis of evidence, and well able to assess the 
value of text-books for his teaching, 


These thenare the eight factors isol 
or styles of effective science teaching. 
them are reported in Table I. From 


ated as perceived characteristics 
The intercorrelations between 
these it can be seen that each 


TABLE I 

INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE FACTORS 

Factors T2868 £ Ww E 7 8 
1. Face-to-face science teaching * -488 -208 "353 '291 +309 +321 —-o19 
2. Face-to-science science teaching ~ +286 +335 72757168:242 ‘or 
3- Impersonal, evaluative science teaching * +286 +327 -o99 -188 xx] 
4. Pupil-autonomy science teaching * 1037 *169 +380 ~-123 
B. ‘lassroom-management science teaching * 1061-054 163 
6. Competent science teaching * 089 - 103 
7. Laboratory-assistant Science teaching 2 “089 
8. Science subject matter teaching s 


the average 
ems going to 
y steady progression from 
ted style of teaching to the 


e sample of 


factor, There is a fairl 
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science teachers in the sample have a preference for styles of effective 


science teaching which emphasise the importance of the pupil per se 


even to the extent of preferring a style, “Classroom-management 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE OF RATINGS BY SCIENCE TEACHERS 
or [rems oF EACH oF EIGHT FACTORS 


Factors Mean S.D. Rank 
order 
1. Face-to-face science teaching 4°02 +226 I 
2. Face-to-science science teaching 3:86 +369 2 
3. Impersonal, evaluative science teaching 3:20 +584. 7 
4. Pupil-autonomy science teaching 3°57 +563 5 
5. Classroom-management science teaching 3°76 +236 4 
6. Competent science teaching 3°79 374 3 
7. Laboratory-assistant science teaching 3°33 647 6 
8. Science subject matter teaching 2:71 '595 8 


which appears to be composed of no more than 


science teaching", 
to other teaching styles which attempt 


managerial skills of a low order, 
to deal with the subject matter of science. 


6. DISCUSSION 
The first five styles of perceived science teaching all involve some 


' method or other of coping with the interpersonal aspects of the class- 


room. The remaining three, which attracted substantially fewer items, 
cerned rather more closely with the teacher himself. Seven of 
5, 6and 7) show some degree of pupil-centredness 
and all but one, “Competent science teaching”, some degree of con- 
n to teach science. No single style, however, exhibits that subtle 
ween the nature of subject matter, teacher behaviour and 
pupil involvement generally considered necessary for effective 
teaching; but this is to say no more than that the ideal and the actual 
are seldom if ever to be found in intimate partnership and certainly 
not in this exploratory study. ; 
What can be claimed is that most if not all of the styles described 
can be identified as the predominant style of known science teachers, 
and that science teachers are able to identify occasions on which they 
have themselves employed one or more of the styles identified. What 
cannot be demonstrated, or even asserted is the nature of pupil 
achievement in science likely to arise from each of the styles of teaching, 


though some speculation is possible. 
For example, the perceived style of effective science teaching 


are con 


the styles (1, 25 3> 45 


cer 
balance bet 
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described as “Science subject matter teaching", in which the teacher 
appears unwilling to change his opinions, is didactic in the pejorative 
Sense, is antipathetic to educational philosophy and psychology, 


wo 
especially to those aspects of it which Suggest that respect for one’s 
pupils as individuals is an important att 


to a highly convergent style of achievement of the k 
Hudson (1966) which may, when allied to the e 
d to academic succe 
assistant science te. 


Ncouragement to 
ss in science, 

aching” style which 
by the pupil of received skills and the 


as an interest in certain 
kinds of scientific work. Both Whitehead (1932) and Jevons (1969) 
aching” style seems un- 
\ as a career though it may 
produce considerable achieve i nderstanding of scientific 


As for “Impersonal, evaluative science teaching”, pupil achieve- 
ment is likely to reside in th 


for the sole purpose of passing exa 
fair degree of academic success, 
The four styles (1, 2, 


in their culture and so 

somite gf general acculturation They certainly do not 

i upil to grapple Creatively with Scientific ideas which 
is deemed by some t 


on of Effe, Ccessary first to 


aching Scale” by trying 
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out additional items so that those styles defined by few items would 
emerge more clearly, and second to identify, using the Scale, a suffi- 
cient sample of science teachers employing each of the eight styles to 
make valid generalisations permissible. 

When the 45 items which presently seem to be working have been 
supplemented, it is intended that studies of this kind should be under- 
taken. Meantime some reflection on the findings of this exploratory 
and preliminary study might well illuminate current problems in 
science teaching and in the training of science teachers. 
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THE MEANINGS OF CONVERGENCE 
AND DIVERGENCE, WITH DATA 
FROM GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by MALLORY WOBER 
» Department of Psychology, University of Bristol 


ABSTRACT 


Previous work on the possibility of separating the constructs of convergence 

and divergence is discussed. lt is held that if the two are indeed separate 
dimensionally, then any analysis which implies a continuum of “convergence- 

- divergence", even if it deals with two separate ''tops and tails’? sub-groups, 
must be mistaken. Using a fluency test for divergence, and a new conver- 
gence test, this research finds among secondary schoolgirls that the two 

. ^ abilities are significantly correlated. However, these abilities are each 
related in different ways to a broad set of other personal attributes, which 
include ratings on Fitting in to the School Society, Making the Best of 
Academic Opportunities, a self-rating of satisfaction in school, and prefer- 
‘ences to excel in different fields of endeavour. Cultural factors which pertain 
to the milieu of each school also relate to norms of abilities in each school 
and to performance and satisfaction as well as to preference ratings. Con- 
clusions drawn from research based in one or a few schools only should 


therefore be interpreted with care. 


3 


N 1. ĪNTRODUCTION 


n an engaging book Hudson (1966) has imported the study of the 
nature of superior ability from America to Britain. Implicit in his 
and in related work is the idea expressed by McNemar (1964) that 
below a certain level of intelligence people are not very likely to have 
any creative potential; above a certain level, people might or might 
not show creativity and this might be discernible by some test. Hud- 
‘son uses Getzels and Jackson’s (1962) strategy of studying conver- 
gence and divergence, and abuses (probably correctly according to 
the findings of this paper) their treatment of divergence and creativity 
as being similar. 
X Hudson himself is careful not to fall into one trap which has 
caught others. “Convergers” and “divergers” (as he defines them) 
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are likely to be creative in different ways, convergers in science and 
divergers in arts. He proceeds to show how a constellation of per- 
sonality as well as ability characteristics is likely to be true of either 
extreme type of person. . 
Other writers more easily take the position that divergence im- 
plies creativity, with convergence by implication not equally related. 
Eysenck (1967), writing of Hudson's work, says, “In studies of this 
kind, candidates good on divergent tests are often called ‘creative’ 
and the argument is sometimes extended to other desirable qualities 
of intellect such as originality." Thus although not avowing this view 
himself, it becomes passed on. Lovell and Shields (1967) refer to the 
use of five “Divergent Thinking (Creativity) Tests... .". Wallach 
and Kogan (1965) in an extensive book make the same identification 


of divergent ability with creativity, without examining any real index 
of creativity. 


Writers who explain research in this 
tended to accept that creativity is distin 
ability, and may be measured by tests iverge i 


itative body recognises (p. 16) 


synonymous” ; however, we later 
read (p. 46) that “tests Constructed to measure, . . [divergent]... 
abilities would therefore be measuring . . . creative thinking abilities". 
Finally, the Popular press does much to spread this notion; thus in a 


- [divergent tests] 
"iit contrasts the 


erms ‘creativity’ and : 


p 
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pendent constructs, or as different poles of a single "dimension". 

Wallach and Kogan (op. cit.) asserted that divergence tests should 

„= - be given in a playful situation and that then convergence and diver- 

i, gence are separable constructs. Lovell and Shields (op. cit.) on the 

other hand found that divergence itself is not accountable for by one 

dimension; and when taken together with convergence tests “a great 

part of the identified variance of these tests is accounted for by a 

central intellective component . . .". Wallach and Kogan might con- 

tend that this evidence is irrelevant to their case as the divergence 

tests were not presented in a play situation (though it is not clear 

.- what analogue of the play situation would be appropriate for older 

TA students). However, Ward (1967) reanalysed Wallach and Kogan's 

own data and found that "the multifactorial nature of ‘creativity’ 

data is once more demonstrated” and though divergence correlates 

with attainment on convergence tests, it has some measure of separate 

existence. In a separate examination of the same data Fee (1967) 

tends to support Wallach and Kogan’s view that the creativity 

dimension is relatively (my italics) independent of General Ability. 

Elsewhere, Ginsburg and Whittemore (1968) used a word asso- 

Ð ciation test to measure divergent ability among 292 students in 

Nevada, and after analysing similar data from Australia consider that 

— divergence was “positively and linearly related to verbal intelligence 

'measures...". However, in two later studies Joyce and Hudson 

(1968) and Dacey, Madaus and Allen (1969) both found (without 

Wallach and Kogan's resource to play-testing) that measures of 

divergence were separable by factor analytic methods from measures 

derived from orthodox IQ tests. 

1 The evidence thus seems to be equivocal; that though there can 

^ be something shown to be distinctive about divergence, it can never- 

theless be related in other studies to other kinds of ability. Hudson 

(1968, p. 102) himself shows that inter-correlations between diver- 

gence tests are sometimes lower than between each divergence test 

and IQ. It is important therefore to understand what is happening 

when convergence and divergence are treated by Hudson as opposite 

poles of a single “dimension” (he points out (1966, p. 42) that his 

dimension is one of “bias” between two abilities; however he also 
treats his dimension ambiguously as an ability-continuum itself). 


b 


2. METHODOLOGY 


This paper is not principally about individuals, but is about traits, 


characteristics or constructs. It will follow Hudson’s practice in ex- 
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pence, He writes (1966, p. 42, ina footnote) that he has tried out a 
‘3 x 3 system which accounts for both bias and level"; he also says 


* (1966, p. 135), “There may be... paragons of psychological health, 


who score A’s on intelligence and open-ended tests alike . . . reveal- 
ingly (!), psychology has little to say about such monsters of psychic 
efficiency.” Further, we read of his research design that it “neglects 
the all-rounder, the boy in the middle. . .”’; and we are shown, by 


' the point of Hudson’s own petard (on which he seeks to hoist the 


legion of presumably convergent-minded mental testers) that “the 
central failing amongst mental testers has been the neglect of in- 
convenient evidence". 

Now by the use of a simple system of categorisation such as that 
suggested in Fig. 1 (and also used by Wallach and Kogan, op. cit.), 
“paragons of psychological health” may indeed be studied. They are 
the occupants of cell B. In this study a rotation has been exercised 
therefore, not on a correlation matrix, but upon the way in which 
divergers and convergers are defined compared with what was 
Hudson's view. Thus *divergers" are those in cells B and D; 
“convergers” are in cells A and B. The point of paying attention to 
cell B is most important. Hudson (1966, p. 44) exemplifies a “‘con- 
vergent" scientist (i.e. a cell A occupant) as “one of the central 
nervous systems upon which the future of British science depends" ; 


science will certainly call upon these cell A recruits; but it may also 


benefit—probably much more so in its research functions—from 


those in cell B, whom Hudson simply does not consider. 

When we realise the existence of cell B individuals we can resolve 
a dilemma that results from Hudson's typology, and which he makes 
explicit (1966, p. 1 10) when he refers to the findings of Roe (1953) 
and McKinnon (1962) and says that “these two remarkable pieces of 
research conflict. . . - Roe reports that eminent research workers in 
physical science strongly resemble the converger; McKinnon that 
creative men and women in all fields are more divergent than their 
colleagues.” To Hudson a contradiction exists because he defines 
his categories of converger and diverger as exclusive (cells A and D). 
According to McKinnon, even creative scientists are more divergent 
than non-creative ones; whereas by Hudson’s definition of conver- 
gence, scientists should be convergent (as Roe finds) and therefore 
(by his definition) they should not be divergent as well. McKinnon’s 
ientists may more likely be of type B, high on convergence 


creative scl 
(like Roe finds) and also high on divergence. No dilemma need 


therefore exist. 
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3. THE TESTS 


The two tests given were Finding Meanings of Words, and 
Finding Words. The first corresponds to Hudson’s test of fluency; 


, 


only five minutes were allowed for responses. In a population with 
a very wide range of ability (minimum of 4 responses given in five 
i i leness and embarrass- 


» Posed problems with unequi- 
vocally correct answers. Each item Provided a definition of a word 


and a configuration of letters containing Possibly misleading clues 
towards incorrect responses. For example: 


Write down: 
p uq A boy's name (4. letters): 


; Wasa concep, 


ho got all tight. Work on this test evoked quiet 
laughter as Solutions “clicked” in People’s p ee queer 


arding schools, This wide 
ifferences of 4 kind which Hudson 
er the Configurations or results drawn from 
~ Sociological Sense, the subject population 


d among which the intercorrelation of various 
be Studied, In 


each schoo] irls were drawn 
d to Sixth for ^B 
2 ™s. In a few 
Stream form was Presented, efforts Were aooi wherea B 


made to arrange to test an 
€ Same age as wel]. Some schools had no, or small 


Consisted of 29 Schools 


Y, i 
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sixth forms. Results from three schools in which the sampling did 
not fit this broad plan were in fact collected, but have not been 


-included in the analysis here. The testing was done in the context of 


a wider sociological study, which accounts for the short time allowed 
for psychological testing. 
5. RESULTS 
On convergence the middle group of girls does not score signifi- 
cantly higher than the youngest group (t = 1°58, for df = 350, 
>01); the eldest group has a higher mean than the middle that is 
only slightly more statistically distinct (t = 1-87, for df = 495, 


> pco On divergence, the middle group has a very similar mean 


score to that of the youngest group (t = 0-05, for df = 35% N.S.); 
but the oldest group is clearly at an advantage over the middle 


(t = 2:08, for df = 495, p<0r05). 
TABLE I 


Meran Scores on Two TESTS FOR GirLs AT DIFFERENT AGES 


Test scores for : Ages 
(Standard deviations 
in brackets) 12-14 15 16-18 
Convergence 6°30 (2°54) 7:64 (2°64) 8:74 (1°45) 
Divergence 1442 (701) 1475 (5°27) — 1742 (3°72) 
No. of girls 166 185 312 


This all suggests that the sixth-form girls (aged 16+) are a select 
population, not very clearly in terms of convergence, but probably in 
terms of divergence. On grounds of maturation the oldest girls would 
be expected to score better; however, there would more likely tend 
to be a tailing off of improvement with age, instead of as is found, an 
accelerated rise in recorded ability. The effect of educational organi- 
sation of girls into forms by ability rather than by age alone is shown 
by the greater correlations which exist between form and ability than 
between age and ability (for age x convergence, 7 = 0195 for form x 
convergence, f = 0'25; for age x divergence, 7 = 022; but for 
form x divergence, r = 0:31; in all cases N = 833, p«coos). 

The distribution of convergence and divergence together finds 
more girls of all ages with scores in cells B and C (195, and 190) than 
in cells A and D (137 and 141). This shows that a typology which 
focuses chiefly on cells A and D cannot be adequate. It suggests that 
results on the two tests are correlated, and this is in fact so (r = 032; 
N = 833) 50 poo). On the present evidence then it does not 
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seem likely that divergence and convergence are cleanly separable 
constructs. 


The question now arises, how do people in the various cells differ, 


ifatall? Evidence has been collected on three types of data. First, 
girls were rated by headmistresses on two characteristics: Fitting in 
to the School Society, and Making the Best of Academic Opportuni- 
ties. For each characteristic, five-point scales were devised; each 
point was given a verbal label, but the scales were discussed with 
each rater to inculcate the idea of a general concept. "Fitting in" 


ranged from *'is a really difficult member of the school" to “ 
useful member of the School"; 


neglected every opportunity to 

performance" to “has made the 

and academic facilities . . .”, 
The second type of data concerns aspirations to excel in different 


fields of enterprise. Girls were asked to choose which out of five 
alternatives (art, music or drama; work; 


and being good at domestic science) the 
In many girls’ schools "science" 
curriculum. Compared to academi 
Hudson studied, physics and chem 
as a focus for a sub-culture. Ther 
fies something that need not 
jects; while “work” 


a really 
“academic gain” ranged from “has 


very best possible use of the teaching 


games; becoming a prefect; 
y would best like to excel in. 
is of limited prominence in the 
cally oriented schools of the type 
istry were often weakly organised 
efore the category of ‘ 
offer fulfilment 


Among the y 


Oungest girls al 
3°95, which for d. toe 


q across all four types = 


bey aaa, H ra Which is not significant. 

422, which for df — ienifi- 
cance level of a 95. Inspection of the cells lide : in i rre 
the double-poor scorers i. at this is due to 


n cell C, Jf we followed Hudson’s theories 


develop her academic abilities and ` 


"Xa 


-p<0'02). Age 15 is 


' The accent too, 
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we might expect to find that girls of type A, socially compliant, would 
achieve better ratings than those of type D. This was not found to 
be the case (chi sq = r5n N.S.). If we hypothesise according to the 
findings of McKinnon we would expect girls in category B to be rated 


TABLE II 


DisrRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON “MAKING THE BEST OF ACADEMIC 
OPPORTUNITIES", FOR GIRLS AT DIFFERENT AGES 


(score 1 = best, ...5 = worst) 
Cell : A D B C 
Type of girl: “Hudson” — "Hudson" Both tests Both tests 
converger diverger high low 
Total 
Scores: 2 3-5 052 35 n9 35 B2 35 N 
Ages 
12-14 30 9 25 6 38 16 29 13 166 
15 2 10 35 II 41 9 30 21 184 
36 21 313 


16-18 46 15 54 10 77 14 


114 27 156 39 135 ss 663 


Totals: 103 34 
better than those in C. This is substantially confirmed (chi sq — 
11°64, for df = 1, p<o-00!). Further, if we examine this possibility 
for girls aged 15 alone, we find that chi sq = 6°51 (for df = 1, 
the time when the least intelligent use of their 
opportunities is being made by girls; this deficit is traceable to girls 
who show simultaneously both low convergence and divergence. 

It could possibly be held that the above criterion is one of “crea- 
tivity”; for this describes a difference between those who are thought 
to be making a fruitful use of the opportunities confronting them, 
and those who are not. As the results show, for girls, it is not ‘‘con- 
vergers” or *divergers" as defined by Hudson who appear to be more, 
or less “creative’’- It is chiefly a difference that can be located be- 
ose who show both attributes in a high, or in a low degree. 
is not on those who appear to Heads as being more, 
but on those who appear to be less usefully occupied. 

The two tests, of convergence and divergence can be separately 
for their relation to this rating. Comparing high convergers 
with low convergers (and disregarding divergence) gives a value of 
chi sq = 94b which shows that this test does not discriminate at 
all. Comparing high divergers with low divergers gives chi sq = 
840 (df = ^ p«oo) which shows that the more fluent girls are 
thought to be making better use of their time. Divergence simply 


measured is thus associated with this criterion of "creativity", though 


tween th 


examined 
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at discrimination is improved when both. t 
a 
tests are examined together. 


- In fact, although the 15-year 
is some sign that those wha: 
xd 
TABLE III & d 
d 
DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS on “FITTING IN TO THE SCHOOL Soe 


ty, 
FOR GIRLs AT DIFFERENT AGES 


Moe: i g 
(score 1 = best, um worst) A 1 
Cell : A D B C T 1 os 
Type of girl: “Hudson” “Hudson” Both tests Both tests C> 
converger diverger high low Wwe ws 
dno: 
Scores: T? $-5 re 5S5 tf. 35 ne 3-5 "Ni 
Ages: E: : 
12-14 16 23 22 9 37 17 18 24 166 
15 17 20 22 24 32 18 
16-18 38 23 


ye - 
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better socially; in fact comparing D and B against A and C, chi sq = 

^7 ir4 (for df = 1, p<o-oor). Using levels of convergence alone, that 

eT is when comparing A and B against D and C we see that chi sq = 
^ +34, which is not significant. 

Concluding this section on headmistresses' ratings criteria, we 

e that the divergence test by itself is in both cases associated with 

stter performance. Comparison between groups defined in Hud- 


* 


d aner as convergent and divergent shows a significant differ- 

ch regard to fitting in socially (in the opposite direction to 

ciudecn’s theory), but not with regard to a creative use of academic 
A. .unities. On the other hand, where girls high on both tests are 


..4red with those low on both, there are strong differences in 

t of those with higher abilities. Poor behaviour is relatively 

vised among the 15-year-olds of low overall ability. The senior 

is are clearly a select group, and among this age stratum no differ- 

wes in behaviour based on test types can be detected. 

We come now to examine preferential aspirations to excel in 

different ways. Of the five fields presented, very little choice was 

t nade as regards games, or wanting to become a prefect, so results on 

nese will be omitted for brevity. First we may examine preferences 
"egarding the arts. 


TABLE IV 


ÁDISTRIBUTION OF PREFERENCES TO EXCEL AT Art, Music on Drama 
A, 
FOR GIRLS AT DIFFERENT AGES 


5 (some preference: score 3, 2; no preference, score 1) 


AE T A D B C 
4 spe of girl: “Hudson” “Hudson” Both tests Both tests 
. converger diverger high low 
Scores: 3,2 I 3,2 I 3,2 I $,8 1 
Ages: 12-14 18 2I 17 14 29 25 17 25 
15 19 18 25 21 28 22 2 26 
16-18 33 28 44 20 59 32 57 40 
"Totals: jo 67 86 55 116 79 99 91 
v Inspection suggests that preference for arts might concur with 


"high divergence. Chi sq comparing type A against type D is 2-77, 
which fails to reach significance at the 0-05 level. Likewise, comparing 
types B and C gives chi sq = 2:12. The difference is marginally 
~reater in Hudson’s type of definition; however, if we consider high 
livergence without regard to convergence we find that chi sq = 4-78, 
which for df = 1 is significant at the o-05 level. On the other hand, 


i. 
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themselves are not related to artistic pre- 
ference, as in comparing types A and B against C and D, we get 


low convergent ability © 


NCES TO Excer 
DIFFERENT AGES 
(some preference: score 3, 2; no 


AT WORK, ror GIRLS AT 


Preference, score 1) 
Cell : A D B C 
Type of girl: “Hudson” “Hudson” Both tests Both tests Md 
converger diverger high low i 
Scores; 3,2 I 3,2 3,2 I 3,2 I 
Ages: 12-14 18 21 19 1a" 2 12 25 17 
I5 19 18 25 21 3o 20 29 22 
16-18 41 20 40 24 57 34 55 42 
Totals: 78 59 84 57 129 76 109 81 


Bent ability would align with 4 

; Comparing A and p types, 
= OTT which shows that girls of 
or low Convergent abili 


to 


rawn to an interest to 


ither. Girls with high 
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-is associated with poorer ability; particularly convergence shows this, 
„>! though divergence clearly does so too. Combining tests in the manner 


‘Suv of Hudson completely removes any discriminatory power, while 


combining in the same direction strongly increases the discrimination. 

These associations of preferences with ability on tests are reflected 
in a series of correlations calculated by computer, taking in more girls 
than in the samples above. These show that preference for art and 


TABLE VI 
| 
& DISTRIBUTION OF PREFERENCES TO ExcEL AT DOMESTIC SCIENCE, FOR 
| n GIRLS AT DIFFERENT AGES 
md (some preference: score 3, 2; NO preference, score 1) 
Cell : A D B C 
Type of girl: "Hudson" “Hudson? Both tests Both tests 
converger diverger high low 
Scores: E 1 LE 1 52 I 3,2 I 
S Ages: 12-14 13 26 13 18 12 42 20 22 


18 19 18 28 14 36 29 22 
16 75 35 62 
42 153 84 106 


15 
16-18 16 45 19 45 


> Totals 47 go 50 91 


(N = 840, so p<oor), while art 


divergent ability correlate o-14 
) Preference 


and convergence are not related (r — 0:007 


nen preference : 
for domestic science correlates negatively with convergence (r= 
—o:16, N = 840) and more strongly so with divergence (r = -o21, 
N = 840). 


There is likely to be as Hudson suggests (1966, p. 114) some con- 


nexion between “progressive” schools and the nature of the pupils 


NG therein. Lytton and Cotton (1969) looked for evidence on this in 


ty, 


but could not find evidence to support the hypothesis. 
In this study, schools were given a score on a scale of “Institutional 

_ Control" essentially similar to that devised by Lambert et al. (1968). 
^ As the tests were given in cach school to a representative form at each 
age level, though this method might still introduce errors due to 
inequalities in sizes of forms at each school, mean scores were never- 
theless calculated for cach school on both tests. Rank order corre- 
lations show that no link appears to exist between institutional control 
and levels of convergence (r, = 0°03), but institutional control does 
ith divergence (7, = 9°43, for N = 20, p<o-o05); at the more 
enient schools higher levels of divergent scoring (but not of con- 

/— vergent scores—nor lower convergent scores either) are found. This 
Y probably reflects a selection mechanism in that certain parents who 


four schools, 


vary W 
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will have brought up their daughters in a less authoritarian, more 
expressive way will send them to the more 
Educationally, we can Suggest that lower instit 
greater freedom for personal expression, which 


permissive schools. 


r 


shows in test results, _ { 
any way ! 


excel at domestic science 
€ rank order of scores 9n convergent ability 
(r, = -0-40, for N = 20, P<o-05) and even more clearly so on 
divergent ability (r, = — 0°68, for N = 20, P<0-01). Schools gener- . 
onvergence are not predictably higher or lower on™ 
divergence (r, = 0-30, p>0-05); however, schools with larger sixth | 
forms tend to be those with higher divergence (r, = 0-45, for N = 20, 
P<0'05); the same cannot so clear] i i 
é 
| 
( 
| 


e 


ion between satisfaction and con- 
s = 0°02); the relation 


not significant at commonly 
= 0°33, for Ñ = 20, p>0-05), 


TABLE VII 


accepted levels (7, 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELATIVE 


SATISFACTION FOR GIRLS AT DIFFERENT 
AGES 
(score 1, happy; Score 3, 2, not so happy) ` f 
gu. Bis m D B C | 
ype of girl: Hudson’? “Hudson” Both tests Both tests | 
: converger diverger high low 
ma 12 OAM NE a $5? r 92 p 4 
i "i 27 12 24 T 45 1 g y } 
tas 30 10 43 18 40 23 44 18 
Totals: zm ` = de 79 ^ E à | 
‘ame f E 54 r3 73 155 jog 156 75 i 
Parison of girls of imi istributi 
of satisfaction (chi x: = e NS w ie Spe siepe | 
S d. 3 ears, 7 Girls of higher ability in general 
(type B) include a slightly greater Proportion Nom h E i 
but this is not Significant (chi Sq = 2:58, N.S High ne APPI; ? 
alone occurs with equal satisfaction 4 1? High e 


Convergence (chi t- 3 
€ sign of including | 
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( 

r a greater proportion of the happier girls, but this again is not signifi- 
cant (chi sq = 3°03, for df = 1, p>0'05). The slight possibility that 
happiness is associated with divergence may be interpreted as likely 
to be mediated by variables such as institutional control which cor- 
relates well with the level of satisfaction in schools (r, = 0°68, for 
N = 20, p<oror) and also with divergence (see above). 


6. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


| A “job analysis” of the process in creative behaviour would pro- 
bably reveal that both “divergent” imaginative new thinking, as well 
- as the ability to crystallise from this new material new forms or 
: products would be involved. For the one Beethoven who produced 
great works there may have been several whose musical imaginings, 
even whistlings or hummings, were never recorded nor worked to- 
wards their creator's idea of perfection, or a good solution. The same 
will apply in any field of endeavour. Creativity implies not making 
things, however complex, which already exist, but making new forms. 

At the same time, an individual who merely “diverges” (unless his 

, product is harnessed by others, who together form a creative team) 

® cannot properly be called creative. Otherwise, where no recorded 

product is involved, one could extend the label "creative" to the 

——— dreams and subconscious and inaccessible transactions of any and 
every individual, and the term loses its meaning. 

E Creativity, as Hudson finds, may occur in different fields, artistic 
or scientific. The probability that the output of English Public and 
Grammar schools divides into two sub-cultures, of scientists and 
others, leaves the others who have ability to make their mark in a 

~N , variety of professions and fields. One of these being a literate area of 
3 publishing, journalism, authorship or advertising finds itself in a 
relatively insecure sector of the economy. "Those who survive and 

f the media in which they sing their own 


thrive are in possession o 
praise. The stereotype can readily be created and reinforced then, 
that "the arts man”, whose forte is divergence, is creative; the 


scientist is the mole-like one whose machinations are less easy to 
understand, frequently loaded with threatening implications. The 
stereotype i$ ready for him, to efface him or “de-create” him with the 
implied notion that as he is a “converger” he is “not so creative”. 
The present findings avoid an arts-science polarity. This is because 
of the comparatively low salience of science in most of the 20 schools 
studied. Thisenables us tosee thata “bias” definition of convergence is 
not the most fruitful way of understanding other personal attributes 
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Convergent ability by itself is not related to indices of perform- 
ance, interest preference (except domestic science) 
Divergence by itself is related, Principally to performance 
aspects of interests, though not to satisfaction. In most cases where 
divergence is associated with some other index, the effect is increased 
if the girls have high convergence as well. This differs from Hudson E 
approach which finds differences between those who are relatively 
higher on one ability than the other. 

It is important to note 


, to some 


that taking schools themselves as subjects, 
relationships can be discerned between different attributes and their 


likely concurrence, This means that where research is done in a few 
schools only, of similar ty| 


and ethos of those who leave 


are just as unrepresentative of 


comprehensive 
education as Hudson’s, However, they do show that the existing 
stereotypes are neither Conceptually well-based, nor universal, 


well devise true 


gence, introversion and field independence 
(which the present “convergence” test was also designed to try and 
measure) might also be related to creativity, 
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SCHOOL SIZE AND HEAD TEACHERS? 
BUREAUCRATIC ROLE CONCEPTIONS 


by LOUIS COHEN 
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INTRODUCTION 


Caucracy has been applied to 
as 


an Organisation, though not Without reservation. The 
limited utility of the ept of bureaucracy in the light of 
a number of unique attributes of the school has been the subject of 
considerable iscussi » 1961; Etzioni, 1961 


à i © most likely educational development in p 

the immediate future (Swift, 1969). » 
In Great Britain, Burnham's (1964) Study of the role of the deputy, d 

head noted a division or labour į 

expressive and instr 


1N respect of the head teacher's 

umental leadership in the Secondary schools that 

school whi ip s (196 ipant Observation in one second- , 
ary school whic Ver a number of years 
b traditiona] leadership on 

Oa i ; 3 
; 2 exercise of authority, 

North A : the relation 
administrative beh i 
Bidwell (1965) a BE school g 


ystems faced increased 
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. problems of co-ordination and communication and would probably 
k: end to become more highly bureaucratised but found little empirical 
— “evidence to support this conjecture. Terrien and Mills’ (1955) finding 
P xt of increased school size being significantly related to the recruitment 
| ^ of administrative cadres was not accepted by Bidwell as evidence of 
E bureaucratisation as such. 

A Gross, Mason and McEachern (1958) found superintendents of 
| large school systems assuming greater responsibility for their sub- 


! 


ordinates’ work than small school superintendents and at the same 
_ time delegating responsibilities more readily to subordinates. Bow- 
man (1963) found both superintendents and school board members 
“in large systems expected the superintendent to act as chief decision 


E 


maker. 

Hartley (1964) reported that size of school was related to the.. 
extent of its bureaucratic practices and suggested that larger schools 
tended to be staffed by comparatively well trained administrators and 


E ~ teachers. Hussein (1968) suggested that the size of the school and its 

consequent organisational structure was inimical to the teacher's 

—sparticipation in decision-making and their resulting satisfaction and 

norale. Studies of Canadian school systems (MacKay, 1964; MacKay 

. and Robinson, 1966) which supported the hypothesised relationship 

7 between size and bureaucratisation opined that highly bureaucratised 

schools were antagonistic to the development of professionalism on 

| the part of teachers as revealed in their low emphasis on competence. 

Punch (1967) however, researching in Ontario school systems, 

found that, "unexpectedly, school size and system size were each 

significantly negatively related to bureaucratisation". He proposed 

" that “the principal's leader behaviour style [was] by far the most im- 
tant single determinant of level of school bureaucratisation ^ 

Laidig's (1967) study of elementary schools in Texas found no 

relationship between the size of the school and bureaucratic adminis- 


-trative behaviour. Egner's (1967) proposition that the weight of 
administrative routine in a large school would prevent the principal 


i from giving effective instructional leadership to his teachers was not 
-Borne out'in two studies involving small samples of head teachers 
(Jones, 1967; Boilensen, 1968). Gross and Herriott’s (1965) National 
Principalship Study did, however, provide strong evidence of a sig- 
nificant negative relationship between the size of the school and the 

.,. degree of “executive professional leadership” (getting teachers to 
r classroom teaching) emanating from the school 
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On balance, the research evidence points to 
the size of the School and the bu 


This paper examines the r 


a relationship between |. 
Teaucratisation of its organisation, p 
elationship between size of schools on 
d teachers hold bureaucratised role con- * 
we refer simply to the beliefs that head 

y should or should not do as incumbents 


ion. The bureaucratic manifestations of 
in detail below. 


METHOD 


i = ‘80 

of a national sample of 95; 
m sch 

and Wales, Schools w i 


as large; schools with 


A : 300 or less Pupils as smal], The Scuentt i 1 
deas Poi was based upon references in the literature 5 tha; or 
aia $ size beyond which a head is no longer able to know 
a individually, he sample consisted of ; 6 ll and 
Be-size Schools, eae "A 
eberian e], | 


bureaucracy Were purposely. 

T to the particular situation s. 4] 
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S con : TN . À 
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ed authority System 
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hich promote continuity of procedures 


ithin the school; 
hich lead to increased technical com- 


^s 
. ^ (s) his stressing of activities w. 
and their standardisation W 
ae 21 (6) his support for procedures w 
I petence in organisation members; 
a (7) his promotion of organisational expertise by the implementation 
T . of suggestions from outside expert sources; but, at the same time, 
(8) his protection of the organisation from outside pressures arising 


from non-expert, non-technical sources; 
e communication of information to organisation 


ptof information relevant to the functioning 


i (9) his concern for th 
» d members and the recei 
T. of the organisation. 

ere formulated in connexion with each of the nine 
ratic role conceptions outlined above, and appro- 
selected by which to test those hypothesis. 


|. The frequencies of the reponses of large-school head teachers and 
»mall-school head teachers on a s-interval scale showing direction and 


‘tensity of beliefs were compared by chi-square analysis. In addition, 
E large and small school samples were further broken down by “type 
= of school” (infant, junior, secondary) since type of school is probably 


ht n : a iai 
ted to organisational complexity and degree of specialisation. 
statements of head-teacher behaviour on which 


rc, ~IA n reporting those 

- ere were significant differences between the role conceptions of 
arge and small-school head teachers, only where the initial large- 

school/small-school analysis was subsequently supported when “type 

of school” was controlled (i.e. large-infant/small-infant, orlarge-junior/ 

small-junior, 07 large-secondary/small-secondary) is the HRDI item 

- advanced as evidence of a relationship between size of school and the 


bureaucratisation of head teachers’ role conceptions. 
The 05 level of statistical significance Was adopted throughout the 


analysis- 


- — Hypotheses w 
criteria of bureauc 
priate HRDI items were 


RESULTS 


ithority of the head teacher 


chool head teachers gave significantly stronger support 


(1) The legal a 
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: i ; » 
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k nsiders to be desirab's- — 
- "Let parents know what he co a o; 
ae M ose school dress, time devoted to homewo- 


» 


e 
eit 
Henz “Send for parents of children whose attitudes or behaviou ` ( 
, 1 » 
do not satisfy the standards he requires for the school, 


Large-size school head 
small-size school heads, 


ei 
(4) His emphasis upon the application of rules and regula 


tions to govern 
procedures 
Large-size school head teachers gave significantly stronger 
support to: 


Item 21. “Insist that children’s p 


date by teachers and secreta 
Item 40. 


ersonal record c. 
rial staff." 


ards be kept Up-to-. 
"Require records or forecasts of every te 


acher's work.” 


(6) His Support for Procedures t 


( upp hat lead to increased technical competence 
organisation members 


Large-size School he. 


£ ad teachers were not differentiated from 
small-size school heads, i 


(7) His Promotion 


suggestions from ou 
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4(8) His protection of the organisation from outside pressures arising from 
|o ssion-expert, non-technical sources 
E Large-size school head teachers gave significantly stronger 
“S7 support to: 
Item 55. “Resist external pressures from parents to alter the school 


curriculum or the teaching methods used.” 


(9) His concern for the communication of information to organisation 
members and the receipt of information relevant to the functioning of the 


organisation 
Large-size school head teachers gave significantly stronger 


_ support to: 

Item 22. “Require important incidents concerning pupils in out-of- 
school hours to be brought to his notice." 

Item 66. Require staff to be available to discuss pupils’ work at a 
school ‘parents’ evening’.” 


DISCUSSION 


Irrespective of whether or not schools were infant, junior or 
secondary, six of the nine criteria of bureaucratisation adopted in the 
. analysis served to distinguish between the role conceptions of large- 
and small-school head teachers. "These data provide support for the 
major hypothesis that the size of the school is related to bureaucratised 
role conceptions on the part of its head teacher. 

The second criterion of bureaucratisation (the head’s concern for 
a hierarchically structured authority system and “social distance” 
between members) was supported in the initial Jarge-school/small- 
school analysis, large-school heads giving significantly less support to 
encouraging an equal voice to young and old teachers in school affairs, 
and to meeting members of staff informally in the head teacher’s 
home. These distinctions were not however maintained when “type 
of school” was controlled. Similarly, in connexion with the sixth 
criterion (the head’s support for procedures leading to increased 
technical competence of teachers), it was found that large-school 
heads held significantly stronger expectations that staff should support 
in-service professional courses relevant to their subject or age-range. 
Controlling for “type of school” failed to support the initial analysis. 
The weakest criterion of bureaucratisation was that which suggested 
„the application by the large-school head teacher of universalistic as 


crposed to particularistic considerations in governing his relationships 
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with organisation members. None of the selected HRDI bu 
detailing the head's relations with pupils, teachers or parents differ- 
entiated between large- 


analysis. This latter findin 


Brim and Wheeler (1966) and others that it is precisely because the 


school is a “people-processing” organisation, whose “members are its 
products” (Swift, 1969), that universalistic criteria cannot be applied 
“universally”. The data showed the large-school head to exhibit a 
degree of concern for the individual child, the individual teacher, 


and the particular parental Tequest equal to that manifested by his 
small-school colleague. 


The analysis as a whole su 


pports those who have proposed that the ` 
arising out of the need to co-ordinate the 


govern its everyday pro- 
Studies which are now in 
behaviour of head teachers i 
routine school duties may show to what 


tic role conceptions of large-school head teachers 
everyday role performances. 


urnham, 1969). 
hand (Taylor, 1969) concerning the actua] 
in connection with their 


degree the bureaucra 
are evinced in their 
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philosophy of religious education. The whole of education was to 

be consistent with, and where possible directly derived from, 
Christian beliefs. The school was to be considered a Christian com- 
munity. No clear distinction was made between the roles of the church 
and the state school. The function of religious education as part of 
the curriculum was to create Christian discipleship. All teachers were 
preferably to be Christians; teachers of religion could not be effective 
unless they were Christians. Worship was the natural climax of the 
whole thing: here the Christian community, led by believing teachers, 
explicitly affirmed faith in God (1). At the same time there was steady 
emphasis on the freedom of the child, this being a consequence of the 
Christian idea of personality, so that while intending and hoping to 
create Christian discipleship, Christian education would foster inde- 

endence and seck for a free response. 

This philosophy was never articulated in detail. As late as 1956 
Rupert Davies remarked on the variety of half-formed ideas and com- 
mented on the need to explore the matter more thoroughly (2). He 
himself however accepted the general outline I have described. This 
will never now be worked out in detail, since the very foundations of 
the approach have been shaken. 

"The changes which are taking place have sprung froma realisation 
that the old philosophy is not producing results. The increasingly 
rapid pace of secularisation and the variety of religious and non- 
religious views which have taken the place of the Christian establish- 
ment of the 19405 can no longer be denied. Evidence of the extent to 
which pupils understand and accept Christian doctrine and biblical 
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if the middle decades of this century there was a generally accepted 
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teaching is discouraging in terms of the old expectations. The gap 
between the ideal and the reality becomes more 
Not until the model finally 
drawing-board. 

The writings which 
religious education durin 
religion of children and 
was little work done on t 
new approaches, except 
been considerable new and v. 


and more threatening. 
breaks down do you go right back to the 


ationship 
ad of discussion 


hool subject, mention must first be made of 
the work of Ninian Smart. The Teacher and Christian Belief appeared 
in 1966 and was followed in 1968 by Secular Education and the Logic of 

TS writings the secu] 
aching of religion at 
with compl 


e This was seldom the case in earlier 
writings. W. R, Niblett’s Ch 
(1960) although valuable in m Pects is disappointing on 
this matter, It pre-dates the discussion of the secular which has been 
a central theme of t] i ast few years. Ninian Smart, while 
aim, often Tepeated, that we are heading for a time 


of the increasing plurality of British 


ical commitment” (7). 
: om an open, descriptive; 
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n the inner nature of the 
St such a manner. Chris- 
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to the problems of philosophy which the doctrines raise. Christian 
doctrines overlap with areas of scientific inquiry (e.g. the doctrine 
of creation) and of historical investigation (the trial and death of Jesus). 
Evaluation of other forms of religious experience and other claims to 
religious truth is bound to follow from the Christian's meditation on 
bis own experience and his belief in the truth of his own religion. In 
short, just because Christian truth claims to be universal, and to be all 
inclusive, and to be internally coherent, it must set up a dialogue with 
the rest of experience and with other kinds of truth. 

This means that Christianity must be taught not as a self-enclosed 


_self-authenticating system of truth, but by discussion, comparison, 


weighing of arguments, all without prejudice to the final outcome. 
Religious education therefore, to be true to the very nature of Chris- 
tianity, must explore the relationship between revelation and modern 
thought. "This dialectic between faith and the world can in principle 
be set up even before pupils reach intellectual maturity. Movement 
from contemporary problems to the Bible and back again as a method 


of religious education is thus seen to have a justification in the very 


process of religious thinking (8). 

Ninian Smart’s two books on this subject are themselves a guide to 
the sort of religious education their author advocates. Various views 
are clarified, contrasted, compared, the arguments for and against 
described, but the search is not brought to a premature end by a 
hasty or over-forceful disclosure of the teacher’s own view. The 
style is witty, brief, and lively, the argument is presented so as to 
create discussion rather than close it. 

"Two problems are discussed which arise from this approach. The 
first is the problem of doctrine. For, it might be thought, the history 
of religions may be taught in the objective open way described, but 
surely doctrine must be left out. Professor Smart’s reply is in the 
form of an analysis of the structure of religions. 

It is shown that “parahistorical” questions (matters of doctrine, 
myth and ethics) cannot be separated from the historical aspects of a 
religion (its ritual, its experiential and its social existences). To 
omit the parahistorical would be to seriously distort the nature of 
religion. But this aspect of religion must be taught in the same open 
way. The doctrines must not be taught as if they were true, but in 
constant tension with the alternatives. Such teaching must have "'the 
aim of creating certain capacities to understand and think about 
religion" (9). 

But what about the faith of the teacher? Must he not bea believer 
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to teach religion? Ninian Smart’s reply is that he need not be a 
believer. Some of the best descriptions of religion are provided by 
outsiders (10). But the teacher of religion must have a certain kind of 
relation to his subject if it is to be taught effectively. He must have a 
point of view, which must be reflective and heuristic, Only this “can 
put us in a position effectively to engage in the dialogue with those 


who themselves, in the Process of learning, are reaching out towards a 
point of view" (1 1). 


The teacher must a 


a humanist, he must be sympathetic towards the value Which men 
have placed upon religion; if a Christian, he must be sympathetic 
towards doubt. “The good teacher is not the Christian one or the 
i i en one" (12). The views of 

ay be educationally disastrous, because 
ions by imposing a total pattern of 


teaching of religion 

art, to be essentially the same at al] levels (13). 
What then becomes of t i igious education as a 
Pupil? For we do not 
EY in order to meet the 
* Or do we? Ninian Smart 
ut the progressive growth 
n of what role if any reli- 
_of younger children remains open. Of 
gian not as a psychologist, 
Proaches to the teaching of 


a clusion about the education 
e believing community 


? If so Professor Smart is 
i 1 H H > 
ution in Christian education of unparalleled pro- 


] 


My. 
4 
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portion. "This possibility must not be ruled out! But if not, then we 
must ask to what extent the policy he puts forward for religious educa- 
tion in the official institutions of the state is really governed by the 
logic of religion rather than by sociological considerations such as the 
increased plurality of beliefs. 

The position is, I think, that we must have the type of neutral 
religious education advocated by Ninian Smart because of the socio- 
logical factors, and it so happens (“It is a happy world” (14)) that this 
approach is consistent with the nature of Christian thought. It is 
probably an overstatement to say that that type of religious education 


is required by the nature of Christian thought. Dialogue and the 


investigation of relations with other fields of knowledge and experience 
is indeed demanded by the nature of Christian belief, but it is socio- 
logical factors rather than theological inferences which lead to the 
suggestion that this education may be conducted apart from the pre- 
miss of faith. That suggestion, to repeat the point, can only be con- 
sistent with Christian faith; it cannot be required by Christian 
faith (15). ous 

In 1969 the S.C.M. press published Religious Education in a 
Secular Setting by J. W. D. Smith. The argument of this important 
study requires close analysis. After a brief review of the current 
debate about the aims of religious education in state schools, the his- 
tory and present position of the subject in England, Wales and 
Scotland is considered. J. W. D. Smith concludes that the decision in 
the early 1940s to commit the state to a programme of Christian 
education was already anachronistic, because of the rapid process of 
secularisation already taking place. The 1944 Act has perpetuated the 
fiction that the church and the state are partners in education. 

'The main argument begins in chapter three, with a discussion of 
of religious language. "This, since it is no longer meaning- 
ful to many pupils, creates a difficulty in communication which is the 
central problem in religious education to-day. 

The argument is confused at this point by an attempt to illustrate 
the ineffectiveness of religious language by reference to the linguistic 
philosophy of Wittgenstein. The trouble is that J. W.D. Smith does 
not distinguish between Wittgenstein's interest in the logical status of 
religious language and his own (Smith's) interest in its sociological 
status as a language used by a shrinking group of people. The blurring 
of this distinction is seen, for example, in the question, “Is religious 
language still meaningful universally . . . ?" (16). If this refers to the 
logic of religious language, the word “universal” is redundant, since 


the nature 
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logically sound propositions remain so anywhere in the world, whether 
they are thought to be important or not. ; But if the question refers to 
the possibility that fewer people are using religious language, then 
this is not a matter which concerned Wittgenstein as a philosopher. 

On the same page the educational implications of linguistic 
philosophy are stated in an inadequate way. “If religious language is 
no longer meaningful to everybody, it would surely follow that religi- 
ous education would only be viable within the limited circle of religi- 
ous believers.” But if, as it seems, the logic of religious language is 
such that it can only be appreciated i 


which uses it, it is by no means impossible nor inappropriate to 
educate people into the meaning of that language. Pupils can come to 
know what that community is and what its members say, just as they 
are initiated into the language games of physics and music. They can 
i en if they reject its truth or its im- 
may be what J. W. D. Smith intends to 
all in the belief that w 


iffer from the Christi 
given to the religious few in the belief that w 


hat religious 
an education 
hat religious people say is 


each us about religious educa- 
tion is, I think, that since the meaning of propositions resides in their 
use, teachers should show how relig 


-ligious language cannot be 
ot be grasped) in isolation from the 


ever badly explained, 
thue cance of the later Wittgenstein. For 
eee ae ace 38e game, although played by rules 
igi ose who understand the 
marks on the failure of theology to 
nguage to universal currency” (17): 
whose book is being dis- 
is not trying to establish 


E 


a 


. expr 
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language is not without an appropriate logical structure. The ques- 
tion of logic is again confused with the various sociological factors 


^ which make it hard for many young people to use religious language. 


The distinction between a meaningful private language and a 
language game is never made clear. “Traditional religious language 
has become a private language in the modern world because tradi- 
tional religious commitment is a minority experience" (18). But in 
Wittgenstein a minority language differs both from a language game 
and from a private language. The logical structure of a language is not 
affected by the number of people who speak it. In the sentence just 
quoted, a distinction should be made between secularisation as a 
historical process ("has become . . .") and secularisation as a con- 
sequence of logical assertions. 

Chapter three then makes an important and valid claim about one 
difficulty of teaching religion to-day, but the chapter would have been 
clearer if some of these distinctions had been listed, or if the claim had 
been supported by more psychological and sociological observations 
and the discussion about Wittgenstein and Ramsey either curtailed or 
left out altogether. 

Chapter four, “Is Moral Education Enough?” presents a surpris- 
ing contrast. Metaphysics, ruled out previously as being a private 
language (sic), logically meaningless because incapable of verification, 
is now re-instated. “We may need to learn a new language in order to 
discuss age-old themes, but the themes themselves may be valid and 
meaningful” (19). Previously however the author seemed to be agree- 
ing with the early Wittgenstein, in saying that metaphysical questions 
arise out of logical confusion. The concept of the inexpressible 
showing itself (20) (= age-old themes) is of no use to us in under- 
standing the new claims of this chapter for we cannot know if the 
expressible is (logically) valid or (logically) meaningful until it is 
essed in propositional form. To discover and assess these age-old 


themes we will need language; whether new or old is indifferent to their 


logical status. : — 
It is not easy to determine the direction of the argument in this 


chapter, but the main point is that morals without religion are not 
enough, since morality, if argued sufficiently deeply, leads to questions 
about man which are also religious questions, or which may at least be 
answered by religion. “This path leads beyond the secure territory of 
linguistic analysis towards the frontiers of the unknown—the area 


. once cultivated by metaphysicians” (21). 


At this point Martin Heidegger is discussed. Not only is morality 


ER E 
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rooted in human nature, and is thus “a game which everyone Brust 
play" (22) but now it appears that religion is also rooted in "the very á 
structure of man’s existence as a finite being” (23). The author thus 
asserts on the basis of Heidegger what he had refused to allow on the 
basis of Wittgenstein. It may have been his intention to expose the 
limitations of the linguistic approach, as is mentioned on page 36, but 


on the other hand, it is hard to resist the opinion that chapters three 
and four are not consistent. 


particularly that felt in the presence of 
damage to the personality, and it 
th of loving trust towards life 


trustful response to t! 


What answer does J. W. D. Smith offer to the educational prob- 
lem of the two Heideggers? Rel 


: ligious education based on the early 
Heidegger is rejected, “Religious education would be impoverished 
if it were reduced to 'religionless? teaching” (24). The difficulty here 
is that the dimension of mystery, as expounded by the early Heidegger, 
had Previously (25) been regarded as “the religious dimension o 
human life", But nevertheless, to base a philosophy of education on 
the early H 


to his acceptance, namely, his analysis of the human situation without 
recourse to the supernatural. 


The attempt to base r 
is thus not without its 
feature of this book is t 


eligious educa 
difficulties. 


hat it should 


tion on the work of Heidegger 
But the original and prd 
have been attempted. In th 
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respect, these pages are full of promise and point the way to a treat- 

ment of religion in schools which will deal with basic human prob- 
: lems but not in such a way as to presuppose the truth of Christianity 
or even, perhaps, the existence of God. 

In chapter seven J. W. D. Smith returns to the appraisal of the 
religious educational scene, and in a most convincing manner it is 
shown that Christian education, in the sense of education based 
specifically on presuppositions about the truth of Christianity and 
aimed at establishing Christian belief, can no longer be given in the 
state schools. Christian imperialistic aims are no longer appropriate 
in religious education nor can Christianity any longer expect to pro- 
vide a framework to restore wholeness to the curriculum. 

The function of the religious education given in the schools will 
be to deepen the sense of existential mystery and to facilitate personal 
growth towards love by a factual objective study of Christian origins 
and other subjects. Illustrations are given of the difference between 
the religious and the specifically Christian use of biblical material. 
Some penetrating criticisms of the Goldman type of life theme are 
offered. Religious and moral education will be carried out by a team 
of specialists from various religious and non-religious traditions. The 
personal beliefs of the teachers will not be very important. "Their 
personal convictions might be strong, but their professional concern 
for tolerance and freedom of opinion should be stronger" (26). 

A concealed apology for Christianity however runs through the 
book. Why, for example, is it said that although bringing pupils to an 
awareness of the mystery of existence will begin to fulfil the aims 
‘appropriate to religious education to-day, “the Christian interpreta- 
tion of the mystery at the frontiers of human existence” is that which 
will “fulfil these aims” (27)? Christianity, because of its unique 
emphasis on love in a human life, is particularly well qualified to 
_ assist in personal growth towards love. It looks as if the removal of 

the aims of religious education from the theological and ecclesiastical 
realms into the educational realm may in fact, because of the rapport 
between Christianity and educational psychology, be preparing the 
way for a Christian renaissance. 

The works we have been discussing break important new ground 
in the theory of religious education. They are prophetic in outlining 
the future basis of religious teaching in the state schools. Much more 
work needs to be done, and it is greatly to be desired that these stimu- 
lating offerings will lead to a renewal of interest in the theology o! 
education. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE LOGIC OF 
EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 
by N. M. SIMCOX 


Lecturer in Education, Shenstone College of Education, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


ABSTRACT 


- A controlled experiment was carried out with 70 primary children divided 


into experimental and controlled groups. The one group had logic based 
games and the others also had a new activity. It appeared that there had 
been an improvement in logical thinking on the part of the experimental 
group. It is concluded that children might benefit from structured teaching 
for logical thought. 


1. PURPOSE OF EXPERIMENT 


: HE growth of logical judgments in children has been described 
as following a developmental pattern. This does not preclude 


its improvement or acceleration by means of enriched experi- 
ence, for "learning is not a matter of associating the right answers 
with the right questions. It is much more a matter or responding to 
a question by means of the right anticipatory schema” (Lunzer, 
1960, p. 52). 

The purpose of this present experiment was to investigate what 
improvement there might be in the logic of eight-year-old children 
after teaching by means of games with beads and counters. 

Although many adults can now accept that concepts of reversi- 
bility in numbers, conservation of weight etc., have to develop 
gradually in the child, far less recognition is given to the limitations 
of logical concepts held by children. 

Class membership demonstrates some of these limitations. If a 
child under about six years is given a set of wooden beads, of which 
only two are white and all the rest are brown and asked which make 
the longer string of beads, all the brown beads or all the wooden 
beads, he does not see the brown beads as a sub-set of the wooden 
beads. He compares brown with white or can think of all the beads 
as wooden, because there are only two white ones left (Piaget, 1952, 
p. 176). The process which is beyond his understanding is that of 
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Simultaneous classification. Another 


REVIEW 


example which demonstrates 


this phenomenon is given in The Early Growth of Logic in the Child 
and demonstrates one of the many limitations of the child’s under- 


standing of phrases in common adult u 


the child understands in full—‘al]”” an 


With pictures of ducks, horse, cot, 
Question : 

“Are all the ducks birds?” “Yes”, 
“Are they animals?” “Yeg,” 

“If a fox killed all the ducks would 
“If he killed all the birds would an 


sage, which we often assume ! 
d "some", 


other birds and a mouse: 


any birds be left?” “Yes.” 
y ducks be left?” “Yes,” 


* 


Or to take an example used by Peel and Davies: 


If we allow p = Square, then 5 


If we allow 4 = yellow, then G= 
It will be seen 


Therefore $4; 
Or to take an example from the bead 4 


"If I put red, you must put yellow 
put any colour,” 


that 5 implies 4, and that 5 can im 
qb; pq are all acceptable. 


» à yellow square Sweet, and a long 


big tin. Is that right? 


= not square, 


all that is not yellow. 3 
ply q also. 


nd counter games: 


; if I do not put red, you can 


P ^j 
n NE M 
7 | Pd jq b 
4 94 pg 
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e.g. in the statement “Tom wants a watch with figures and a gold 
strap” p can represent “figures” on a dial, then f represents "no 
figures”. Similarly g can represent "a gold strap” and g represents 
Ay “not gold”. 
From this arise four possible conjunctions: 
figures and a gold strap (pq) 
no figures, but a gold strap (24) 
figures, but no gold strap (pĝ) 
neither figures nor a gold strap (Pq) 
This gives all one can say with the two original propositions taken 
. singly. But, if these four terms are taken all together (1), three at a 
„time (4), two at a time (6), one at a time (4), or not at all (1), the 16 
- binary propositions appear (Peel, 1960). 


Nonetrue| pq pa PIV pd 
bà pavbü | Pav EI pav PIV PY 
Pq pava | pavea pav pay Pa 


zavřā | pavbav Ba | pvo vd | all four true 


The adolescent uses these 16 structures and can combine them to 
formulate theories and reach conclusions deductively. The 7-11- 
year-old is restricted by facts as he sees them, often compares one 
aspect at a time when making judgments and only gradually becomes 
- able to manipulate more than one variable. 

Considerable exploration of these aspects of children’s logic and 
how it develops has been undertaken at Birmingham. Peel and 
Davies have devised a test of logic sometimes presenting questions 
accompanied by pictures and sometimes questions without illustra- 
tions. The complete tests as they stood in 1966 consisted of 69 
questions in the "VISUAL" test (i.e. with pictures) and 59 in the 
“<yERBAL” test (i.e. with no pictures). They covered all 16 possibilities 
already mentioned. Alongside these tests of logic, games were de- 
vised and developed by Peel, to give practical experience of logical 
possibilities. A dish of coloured counters is given to the child and a 
dish of coloured beads is held by the teacher. Instructions are given 
to the child such as—“If I put red, you must put yellow; if I do not 

^^ put red, you may put any colour you like” or, “I must not put red 
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beads. You must only put blue counters. Any colour eneept p 
beads is all right. Any colour counter except blue is wrong. A 
varying and grading the complexity of these instructions it was hope 


to improve the logic of the children playing these games. 


county home for childr 


These 70 children were all aged eight, 37 from the first-year 


junior classes and 33 from the second year. Their comprehension 
(by Schonell Silent Readi 


ing test A) ranged from 83 months (6 years 
II months) to 154 months (12 years 19 months) and were distributed 
according to Table T. 


TABLE I 
(Note: 8 yrs. 6 mths. = 102 mths.) 
Comprehension age in months No. of children 

80- 9o 12 
90-100 14 
100-110 7 
IIO-I20 10 
120-130 7 
130-140 10 
140-150 5 
150-160 2 


Pic comprehension scores showed 
no Statistically significant difference in the comprehension scores of 
the two groups. 


IQs were measured by Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices 
(brown). All the children we i 
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Statement: “Last night Dick saw the moon and the stars in the 
sky." 
Question: “Dick saw a beautiful red sunset yesterday evening. 


Is that right?" 
By extracting these items a further two scores were recorded— 
VISUAL — IR and VERBAL — IR (visual minus irrelevancies, verbal minus 


irrelevancies). 


The lessons 
The experimental group of 33 children had games based on logic 
and the control group of 33 had teaching in fabric printing (including 


' excursions to buy material and so on), the aim being to avoid any 


«Hawthorne" effect. Each of the 66 children had six ten-minute 
lessons, given individually, and each child watched part of the 
“lesson” or "game" of the preceding child. At the conclusion of 
these “lessons” the original VISUAL and VERBAL tests were repeated. 
Each child’s score was compared with his “pre-teaching” score and 
any change in performance was recorded as a “gains score”. The 


“gains score" was therefore the difference between each child’s score 


on the logic tests given before and after teaching. 
It should be stressed here, that no teaching of the VISUAL or the 


VERBAL test was given at any time. 


4. RESULTS 


An analysis of the test was made in four ways: 

(1) VISUAL pre-teaching with VISUAL post-teaching. (VISUAL) 

(2) VERBAL pre-teaching with VERBAL post-teaching. (VERBAL) 

(3) VISUAL pre-teaching with VISUAL post-teaching when irrele- 
vant items were excluded from both. (VISUAL — IR) 

(4) VERBAL pre-teaching with VERBAL post-teaching when irrele- 
vant items were excluded from both. (VERBAL — IR) 


TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GAINS OF WHOLE SAMPLE 
SUMMARY OF TREATMENT EFFECTS 
Tr Control F P 


VIS +IR 402 230 72 ‘or Highly significant 
VIS — IR 229 135 27 Not significant 
VERB + IR 19I II4 23 Not significant 


VERB — IR 172 82 44 o5 Significant 
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When the gains scores of entire groups (all 33 children in cach) 
were compared a highly significant gain was measurable in e aod 
formance of the group which had received teaching by the bea es 
counter games—significantly better, that is than the children who 
had not had this kind of experience. 

This remained true as long as all the items were included, but 


when "irrelevant" items were extracted, this gain was not statistically 
significant although the gains of the 


"teaching" group were much 
superior to those of the control group 


VERBAL fest 


On the other hand, when 
it is only when the irrelevant 
were made. 

It might be inferred that even the control group, without any 
experience other than increased familiarity with this type of problem 
were now fairly adept at answering these irrelevant items, 

The fourth comparison of Table II is probably the most impor- 
tant. Even after both groups have had three Previous tests (two 
pre-teaching and one post-teaching) this entirely verbal test, unaided 


by illustrations, illustrates that significant gains in the logical thought 
of children of this age can be cultivated. 


gains on the VERBAL test are compared, 
items are excluded that significant gains 


The control group 


Gains made by this 
the summary tables, 
element but also due t 
or “teaching” 


group were considerable, as can be seen from 

This is probably due in part to the practice 

o the interest which all the children, ‘control 

» took in the Proceedings. This kind of improvement 

has been commented upon by others, notably Beard and the Associa- 

tion of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Secondly the gains of children of low IQ (as measured by Raven’s 


TABLE III 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GAIN; 


S MADE BY CHILDREN or Low ABILITY 
Summary or TREATMENT Errects 
T-G. C.G. F 


P 
i ir 8 T4 ‘Or Highly significant 
VIS — IR 14 43 4 N 
VERB +IR III 43 "o3 | Ww 
VERB — IR 95 38 5 o5 Significant 


— 


excl 
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Matrices) were analysed and compared in both the vISUAL and VERBAL 
tests and also including and excluding irrelevant items. 

A third comparison was made when groups of low and average 
IQ were combined. 


TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GAINS OF CHILDREN OF AVERAGE AND 
Low ABILITY 


SuMMARY OF TREATMENT EFFECTS 
T.G. CG. F P 


VIS HIR 317 178 7375 "o1 Highly significant 
" VIS — IR 191 113 2:6 N.S. 

VERB +IR 157 86 2°77 N.S. 

VERB — IR 133 66 2:92 N.S. 


When Tables III and IV are studied there seems little consistency 
in the results except that gains were made and could not be ignored. 
A review of all the tests given to the children seemed to be indicated. 


IQ|comprehension/ logic 

Remarkable discrepancies of performance between logic, IQ and 
comprehension were observed. It could not be stated that all the 
children with a high comprehension age performed the logic tests 
easily and well. For example, 8.35, comprehension age 144 months, 
was a low scorer on the logic tests, but 8.26, comprehension age 9o 
months, was a high scorer. The same applied to IQ. 8.7 had an IQ 
above the scale on Raven's Brown Matrices, yet was in the lowest 
third of scorers on the logic tests. So was S.1 when IR items were 


uded and no less than four who scored "above the scale" on 


R.P.M. were among the average scorers in logic. In the “control” 


group one of the high scorers in logic had an 1Q (R.P.M.) of only 75. 
Such apparent anomalies could perhaps explain the inconsisten- 
cies of the previous analysis and it seemed worth while investigating 


the possible effect of a different grouping of scores. 


The second analysts 

The original scores of the VISUAL -- IR test (before any teaching) 
were grouped according to failure or success in this test. "Three groups 
were identified—high, average and low scorers. For the originally 
low scorers, a comparison was made between the gains of the "taught" 
group (i.e. those who had teaching by indirect means of games of 


beads and counters) and the "control" group in the VISUAL + IR test. 
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The gains of the average scorers in this test were also analysed. 
This procedure was followed for the other versions of the logic test, 
i.e. VISUAL — IR, VERBAL —- IR, and VERBAL — IR. 


TABLE V 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GAINS MADE BY CHILDREN WHO MADE THE 
Lowest INITIAL Scores ON THE Locic Test 
SUMMARY or TREATMENT EFFECTS 


TG. C.G. F P 
VIS +IR 211 116 


5:52 'os Significant 
VIS — IR 165 95 4°44 'os Significant 
VERB --IR 136 73 gu '025 Significant f 
VERB — IR 118 61 6 


025 Significant 

In the groups of children who, originally, had difficulty in the 
logic tests, it will be seen that in the VISUAL tests the group of children 
Which had logic games improved considerably more than the control 
group, whether the irrelevancies were included or not. It is also 
evident that in the VERBAL tests the experimental group made signi- 
ficant and consistent gains, in comparison with the control group. 


TABLE VI 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GAINS 


MADE BY CHILDREN WHO MADE 
AVERAGE (MIDDLE THIRD) Scores 


INITIALLY ON THE Locic Tests 
SUMMARY or TREATMENT EFFECTS 


TGE CE F P 


VIS +IR 128 58 4°5 “05 Significant 
VIS — IR 37 21 "di N.S. 
VERB -- IR 44 24 5 N.S 
VERB — IR 40 13 r4 N.S 


It can be seen that statistical] 
in the VISUAL test when irrelevance 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


This was a teaching experiment with only 77 children, and all 
deductions must be made with this in mind. It might be inferred 
that where children are failing in logical constructions and deductions, 
they would benefit from “planned interventi 
Structured teaching in some form, 


Since Raven’s Matrices did not divide off those responsive to help 
it should not be concluded that if a child has a high IQ he does not 


on"—that is to say 


. group were not inconsiderable 
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ci PE logic—and this applies to high scores in comprehension 
E al other points of importance to the educator are suggested 
by this experiment. "There is a need for increased awareness of some 
children's limited understanding of some phrases in daily use— 
phrases such as "only", “any”, “whether”. 

Judicious teaching, with careful analysis of processes of thought, 
can, it seems fair to conclude, carry over its influence from one form 
associated experience. The games with 
beads and counters took a very different form from the visuaL and 
VERBAL logic tests, yet these games had a significant effect upon the 
performance of those children who found difficulty in the logic tests. 

The transference of modes of thought from a “game” to direct 
test questions is self-evident. 

In particular, some logic could indeed be taught to these eight- 
n— indeed, even the practising without teaching had 
but the children who were originally failing in 
the games, were able to improve 
ho are failing 


of experience to another, 


year-old childre 
considerable effect, 
the tests, and then had teaching by 
their performance significantly. Therefore children w 
in logic could be helped. 

One last comment should be added, that the gains of the control 
and they emphasise the fact that any- 


thing new or taught in a fresh way brings returns of renewed interest 


and improved attitudes and attainment. 
Finally, if thought is internalised action, 


this experiment has aided thought. 


concrete experience in 
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'To anyone looking for the traditional “single-shot” prophecy of who wil 

succeed in Higher Education, the Bartlett's Survey of Selection and per: 

formance of architects offers very little comfo 


necessary exercise which should be read b 
cation who are now 


rt. Yet, it is, to my mind, : 
y many people in Higher Edu 
frantically searching for the new grids of selection 1 


order to regulate the pressures for academic places. The most vital com 
ponents of Bartlett's exercise are, I fe 


which, not unlike algebra in m 
in order to make them more s 

And artlett’s repo 
ess which might prevail in hig! 
educe the emotional content : 


ges in the contemporary educational kaleidoscoP" 

For the report, b nd painstaking analysis, shows qui 
clearly that ev wi onstant climate of teaching enviro” 
ection criteria vary dramatically fro! 
Tt, from subject to subject and fro! 
The form of the report is ri 
many lay readers but 


but no less important, 5! 
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andidates for architecture scoring high on “Intelligence” are, apparently, 
ore impulsive and have less liking for seclusion as well as being less 
terested in children !! 
| The relationship between assessments of the personality traits of the 
Iterviewers and of the candidates themselves is also explored. This is a 
?ry necessary control as the possibility of the interviewers selecting people 
ke themselves cannot be disregarded. The evidence shows that, at 
-artlett, this is not the case. 

It is equally interesting to note that the candidates who were offered 
aces at Bartlett scored high on “creative interests" and “femininity” 
id low on “conservatism”, “authoritarianism” and “attention to detail". 
n immediate question which enters one's mind would be: Should not 

' € personality traits of architects be included in the calculations of the 
| fety factors of tall buildings? (Ronan Point and Kidderminster flats!) 

Finally, if further encouragement is needed to stimulate the reading 

' this excellent report, let me make another point. Table 46, which gives 
‘| overall picture of correlations of all predictors with the performance 
' Students, would form a most useful basis for a day seminar for the 

“Mission tutors. The main points for discussion: “The scope of varia- 
ity, the magnitude and the usefulness of admission criteria. 

One small drawback of the report is neither technical nor textual but 
Fito] This neat and well-designed little book fell virtually to pieces in 
M hands by the time I had finished my second reading. Some simple 
‘Pling device would save the readers a great deal of trouble. 

' There seems to be a misprint in the value of chi-squared on page 83, 
de 

fe e a NR Hunt and Peter Stringer have presented all 
Se concerned with the problems of Higher Education with a most 
“tful résumé of their inquiries and should, I feel, be offered congratu- 
"ns ac well as best wishes for the continuation of their work. 'The 
"erhulme Trust which made this project possible x be offered 
tally sincere thanks. J. A. Wanxowsk1 
di 
a 
i€ARLEY, Borr, DAVIES, GLYNNE-JONES, HITCHFIELD, JOHNSON, TAM- 

BuRRINI, Fundamentals in the First School (Blackwell, 1969, 27s.) 
didamentals in the First School is a most welcome addition to the literature 
iîlable to the teachers and prospective teachers of young children. The 
nk is a valuable contribution to filling the long-felt gap between psycho- 
i! and philosophical works on the one hand and expositions of desired 

tice on the other. 
iss Brearley and her co-writers take as their starting-point the nature 
child’s development to the age of nine, the contribution that school 
^e be expected to make in broad terms and the considerations upon 
| ^ that contribution should be based. Thereafter the thread of the book 
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is skilfully woven back and forth between theoretical knowledge of child 3 
p peut nt, analysis of the major curriculum fields and examples of prac-^ ; 
bir in by the writers to best foster development in those fields. JO 
ee tt part of the book is concerned with tracing the connexion 
between theory and practice in the fields of science, art, literature, ws 
ment, mathematics, music and of moral development. In each of - 
fields the approach is to blend discussion of the specific potential value H 
experience in that field with that of the nature and structure of the Ru 
pline itself to which the child will be later introduced. T'his is an excellent 
aid to perceiving the transition between child-centred interest base 
learning and later more subject-based learning. The writers’ exposition: 
of the use and purposes of children's experimentation, discovery and prac 
tice in terms of their present development and subsequent learning pr” ] 
vides the teacher with a very useful reference for interpreting and guiding 
children’s work. The intricate connexion between thought and language!" 
all learning and the teacher’s fostering and stimulative role in this is stresse 
throughout. 


The writers are frank about their stand-point and attitudes to th 
education of young children and within this context provide a most 
welcome academic argument. The argument is necessarily condense 
which makes some of it less accessible to the less widely read reader. Use E 
as a core book in Colleges of Education with more extensive rcaditf j 
ranging around it, it would make a distinctive addition to the education ? 
teachers. 
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TEACHING TO AND TEACHING THAT 


by B. L. CURTIS 


Lecturer in Philosophy of Education 
School of Education, University of Birmingham 


1. INTRODUCTION 


nexions and differences between teaching someone to and teaching 
him that, a distinction I shall try to make clearer when Icome toit. 
First, however, I want to say a little about philosophy of education in 
general. It has been fashionable to talk of philosophy as being entirely 
a matter of “clarifying concepts and arguments”. This “clarification” 
has sometimes taken the form of pointing out certain kinds of con- 
fusions in claims and arguments, and philosophy of education has 
sometimes been taken to be a matter of pointing out such confusions 
in claims and arguments about education. However, it is very difficult 
to say in general terms just what kind of clarification of what particular 
sort of confusion has been considered to be the proper concern of 
philosophy, and it is easier at the outset to offer an illustration. To 
choose a well-known example from philosophy of education: it has 
often been pointed out that it would be a confusion to suppose that 
education consists largely of conditioning pupils. That it is a con- 
fusion to suppose so can be shown (it has been said) by unfolding in 
increasing detail what is meant by the existing standard senses of the 
terms "education" and “conditioning”; when we consider these in 
detail it becomes clear that "conditioning" means something like 
"bringing about automatic responses in someone which are in no way 
the result of his rational choices", and "educating" means "helping 
Someone to develop the capacity for rational choice". Thus, using the 
ordinary senses of “education” and "conditioning", we can see that 
there is at least a case for demanding how we propose achieving the 
former by means of the latter, siace the two seem incompatible. 
Perhaps a more cautious way of making the original complaint would 
be as follows: it is a confusion to suppose that education is largely a 
matter of conditioning if we are using these terms in the senses just 
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Te discussion will be mainly concerned with some of the con- 
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outlined, that is, if we are using them with the meanings t 
generally to be taken to have. 
We can see the nee 


h ey secm 


d for this sort of clarification and we can see the 
point of calling it “clarification”. Moreover, the possibilities for m 
confusions, and the need to be explicit and yet to economise in means, 
are features of our ordinary everyday discourse (and not just of some 
special thing called “philosophy”). To try to be clear about claims 
in this way is an important part of making such claims in the first 
place. Thus, if Brown says to Green that education is largely a matter 
of conditioning, Green would think it plain commonsense to make 
sure how Brown is using these terms. And if Green maintains that 
education is largely a matter of helping someone to develop a capacity 
for rational choice then it would seem (perhaps a little less plain) 
commonsense for Brown to demand in his turn whether Green is 
saying that this is what education is generally taken to be, or that it is 
what education should be. And so on. It is important to notice that 
we are concerned here not so much with the question of whether 
conditioning does or does not in fact help someone to develop 4 


capacity for rational choice, nor even with the question of whether 
education is in fact a matter 


of developing such a capacity, but rather 
with the question of whether if we are using "education" and ‘“‘con- 
ditioning” in the way Suggested we can consistently claim education 
to be largely a matter of conditioning. This is not to belittle the im- 
portance of properly conducted inquiries into the facts, of course, but 
merely to point out that we are co 


fication” To ncerned here with a sort of “clari- 

fe that I5 an important preliminary to and accompaniment of 
Such inquiries. (An obvious and much-tried subject for clarification 
is the notion of rational Choice.) 
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the way to wider analyses, but it is only when they are so approached, 
as parts of a wider analysis, that they start to become philosophical. 
Philosophers and others who have claimed that all that philosophy can 
ever hope to do is to offer piecemeal “clarifications” have thereby been 
making a very general claim which (paradoxically) would itself need 
justifying if it is to be philosophical. (Justification usually takes the 
form of criticising rival general claims.) Philosophy of Education may 
well consist of “clarifications” of claims and arguments about educa- 
tion, but it only becomes philosophy of education because these 
“clarifications” are carried out as part of, or in the light of, a wider 

analysis. This is not to say that such “clarifications” aren’t useful by 

themselves anyway. Also, of course, there is another, different, 

important pedagogical reason for undertaking such piecemeal 

“clarifications”: they are valuable as an introduction to philosophy of 
education, particularly in the context of a limited course. It is with 

these points in mind that the following discussion of the connexions 

between teaching to and teaching that was undertaken. 


2. TEACHING To AND TEACHING THAT 


(a) Some different kinds of learning 


There has been a good deal of useful reference made in recent 
years to the differences between learning-that, learning-how-to, and 
learning-to, and much discussion of the related distinction between 
knowing-that and knowing-how-to. For example, differences have 
been pointed out between: 

—in the sense of acquiring information, or coming 
to know or believe; 
how to—in the sense of learning that something is done in 
such and such a way, and perhaps learning to say 
how it is done; 
to—in the sense of acquiring the ability to actually do 
whatever it is; 
learning to —synonymous with the previous learning how to in 
the sense of acquiring the ability to actually do 
whatever it is; 
learning to | —in the sense of not only acquiring the ability to do 
something, but acquiring also the inclination, 
tendency, or settled disposition to do it. 


learning that 


learning 


learning how 
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It seems clear that knowing how to do something in the ony 
being able to do it and knowing how to do it in the sense of ein “a 
to say how it is done are often very different affairs, and one cou -— 
good at either without being good at the other. This 1s partion ary 
noticeable where the activity concerned is "mainly physical". Thus 
one can easily imagine someone good at running, swimming, cooking, 
carpentry or cricket, for example, who is more or less inarticulate 
when it comes to saying how he does it, or saying what he does. For 
example, we can easily imagine a woman who is a good cook but who 
would need to use ingredients and utensils and actually bake a cake in 
order to explain how it is done, and who would for various reasons be 
more or less incapable of putting it all into words. Nor is this differ- 
ence confined to such “mainly physical” activities. It finds its most 


general expression I suppose in the difference between being able to 
follow a rule and being able to state it. Certainly w 


similar gap between being able to do and bein 
What one does in such 


€ often encounter à 
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thought that she could master the requisite skills and develop the 
approved attitudes and habits and so on without having had recourse 
to any advice or guidance whatsoever. 

There seem to be these two importantly different senses of “learn- 
ing how to do something”: on the one hand there is “learning how to 
do something” in the sense of becoming proficient at doing it, and on 
the other hand there is “learning how to do something” in the sense of 
becoming able to judge a performance and perhaps guide others by 
pointing out their mistakes, and so on, but without being proficient 
oneself at doing it. These two ways of Jearning-how seem relatively 
independent at least to the extent that one can learn (and even become 
good at) either without learning or becoming good at the other. Ina 
similar way there are two importantly different senses of “learning to 
do something”: there is becoming able to perform and there is be- 
coming able and dependably or predictably inclined to perform. 
These are independent to the extent that one can learn to in the sense 
of becoming able to perform without at the same time learning to in 
the sense of developing an inclination or tendency to (just as one 
could learn to swim and yet at the same time develop a firm dislike of 
swimming and resolve never to enter the water again). 


(b) Some different teaching objectives 

These distinctions seem relevant when it comes to deciding just 
what it is one is setting out to teach. However, in spite of these 
differences, when we come to consider teaching objectives in detail 
we find that in many (most?) cases the learning we are hoping to bring 
about, even where it is learning to do (in either of the senses distin- 
guished) still involves a great deal of learning that, and teaching to 
involves a great deal of teaching that. 

To start with a case of teaching a fairly simple physical activity, 
consider the case of teaching a child to hop. (Not all children find it 
equally easy to hop at the same age and some have to make quite an 
effort to learn.) Consider some of the different things we might try to 
to do in different situations: 

(a) Without bothering to let him see anyone hop, and without any 
attempt to explain what is wanted, we could try to develop techniques 
for getting his body to move in the required way. 

(b) Again without example or explanation we could try to develop 
techniques for getting him to move his body in the required way. 

(c) By means of example (demonstrating oneself and pointing to 
other children hopping) and by encouraging correct attempts and 
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recting his mistakes, without a word being spoken, so it would seem 
a natural continuation of this to get him to hop gracefully. Having 
once got him to hop we can, using the same methods, continue to 
refine our demands, so to speak, or we can continue to encourage his 
obvious interest in improving his performance, as the case may be. 
The question is: having got him to hop in a way we would call grace- 
ful have we thereby got him to hop gracefully knowingly? It seems a 
little out of the way to talk of teaching small boys to hop gracefully 
and so to make the example more realistic I shall consider teaching an 
older girl to walk gracefully. We face the same questions, of course, 
about what it is we are getting her to do, In particular, we face the 
question of whether having got her to walk in way we would call grace- 
ful we have thereby got her to walk gracefully knowingly. When we 
talk of teaching a girl to walk gracefully, do we mean merely getting her 
body to move in a certain way, or do we mean getting her to walk 
knowingly in the way the teacher suggests and which unknown to her 
is called “graceful”, or do we mean getting her deliberately to walk in 
a way she knows that other people would think graceful? Perhaps we 
could have any of these “teaching objectives” in different situations, 
but if we have the third one in mind could we teach her to walk in a 
way that she knows other people would think graceful without at the 
same time teaching her (to use) the word “graceful”, if she doesn't 
already know it? (Later, I shall take a brief look at some rather differ- 
ent cases of what might be called “the adverbial content of actions”’.) 
It is a quite separate point, of course, that even if she could act in a 
way she knew others would think graceful without actually knowing 
the word “graceful”, knowing the word might make it a whole lot 
easier for her, and it might make it much easier to teach her to be 
graceful, to say nothing of the way knowing the word opens up general 
possibilities of talking with others about gracefulness. 

To turn to an example of an activity which in a way is more com- 
plex than hopping, or walking gracefully, consider teaching a boy to 
play cricket. Where we are concerned with such things as getting a 
boy to hold a bat, or to hold it firmly, correctly, etc., or getting him to 
drive the ball, or drive it “fluidly”, or forcefully, or gracefully, etc., 
it seems clear that what has just been said about getting someone to 
hop, or to walk gracefully, can be said with changes about all these 
“basic skills” of cricket, as we might call them. In each case the 
teacher faces questions about whether he is merely trying to get the 
boy’s body to move in a certain way, for example, or whether he is 
trying to get the boy knowingly to make certain moves approved by 
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the teacher, or whether he is trying to get the boy a xdg 

in a way he knows for himself others would think gracefu " = a 
“fluid”, etc. In particular, of course, he faces the question of whe 

he is trying to teach the boy deliberately to make moves that he is 

boy) knows that others would think useful, appropriate, exciting, e E 
moves in the game. There is, no doubt, a whole continuum of suc a 
possible teaching objectives, different ones being suitable for different 
situations. We may well feel, however, that we have not taught a boy 
to play cricket (and cannot really teach him to play even a single 
cricket stroke properly) without teaching him to try to score runs and 
defend his wicket knowing (for himself) how 


game. That is, until we have taught him in some degree to conform 
deliberately and know 


ingly with the rules and conventions of the 
game, and perhaps un: 


til we have taught him in some degree to in- 
volve himself knowingly in the manoeuvres and ploys in the spirit of 
the game. Teaching the bo 


y to play a cricket stroke in this way in- 
volves a great deal of teaching-that. 
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knowingly cut a woodwork joint involves making a start on acquaint- 
ing him with some generally accepted beliefs and standards, it in- 
volves a good deal of teaching-that. How one sets about that difficult 
task and in what ways it involves language I shall not pursue in detail 
here. We can imagine teaching many activities in woodwork rather in 
the same way as we can teach a boy to hop: by example, encourage- 
ment and correction, without a word being spoken, but still, of course, 

depending on establishing communication so that he knows what we 

want him to do. However, just as there seems to be a puzzle about 

teaching a girl to walk in a way she knows that others would think 

graceful without teaching her the word “graceful” (if she doesn’t 

already know it), so there would seem to be similar puzzles about 

teaching someone to produce what he knows would be thought of as 

an appropriate joint, a fine finish, elegant proportions in woodwork, 

without using the ordinary words for these. ] 

Similar questions arise in connexion with other things we teach 
children to do: for example, cooking, dancing and playing the piano. 
To put it in general terms, doing ‘‘x” is not necessarily the same as 
(and is very often a quite different matter from) doing what one 
knows will be taken as “x”. Strictly speaking, of course, this should 
be modified to something like "doing what one reasonably believes 
would be taken as *x' ”). Thus, learning to do “x” is often quite 
different from learning to do what one reasonably believes would be 

“x”; and teaching someone to “x” is often a quite different 


taken as "x"; h 
matter from teaching him to do what he reasonably believes would be 


(Gun 


taken as “x”. 
3. THE ADVERBIAL CONTENT OF ACTIONS 


I said that I would return to the question of what I called “the 
adverbial content of actions", and I particularly want to mention 
those adverbs which refer to the agent's attitude towards the effect of 
his action on others. For example, consider teaching someone to act 
kindly. I suggest that we in fact begin teaching a child to act kindly 
by teaching him (getting him to perform) what for the sake of brevity 
I shall call “basic skills" of kind behaviour, and that we in fact make a 
Start on this by example, encouragement and correction, in a way not 
entirely unlike the way in which we make a start on teaching him to 
Play cricket by getting him to hold the bat roughly correctly (as we 
think) and swing at the ball, say. Thus we might proceed with our 
endeavours by getting him not to “hog” the cake but to share it with 
Others present, or getting him not to hurt his little sister. Having 
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succeeded in getting him to do this with some dependability — 
claim to have made a start on getting him to act kindly, even og 
we had merely taught him to do what he so far knew only Pe mien 
thing his teacher approved of. But there is more to teaching kindnes: 
than that, of course, just as there is more to teaching someone to move 
gracefully than teaching him to move in a way which unknown to him 
others would think graceful. Teaching someone to act kindly involves 
teaching him to do what he reasonably believes (or knows for himself) 
that others would think kindly done. And one of the lessons he would 
eventually have to learn, of course, is that others tend to distinguish 
between doing something kindly and doing it because one had been 
ordered to, or doing it so as to win approval. Anyway, it would seem 
to be an important part of acting kindly that one had gone to some 
trouble to consider how others would regard what one was doing, and 
all this would involve a great deal of learning-that; and teaching some- 
one by example, encouragement, correction and explanation to act 
kindly would involve or assume a great deal of teaching-that, Similar 
remarks can be made about teaching someone to cheat, for example. 
If we teach a boy to copy answers from his neighbours without teach- 
ing him how this would be generally regarded, have we thereby 
taught him to cheat? Perhaps we might want to say that we have be- 
cause of the start we have made, and because of how near what he is 
doing comes to cheating, but teaching him to do this is significantly 
different from teaching him to cheat knowing for himself how others 
regard it. The point, again, is that teaching him the latter would see™ 
to involve so much more teaching-that, so much more of teaching him 
about beliefs, customs, standards, and so on. 

4. TEACHING To AND TEACHING THAT IN PHILOSOPHY 
Mri ie to aier different example of the way in which 
consider Ife ee se d Tasted with learning that, I should like to 
RE m he ie which one sometimes hears being made 

Philosophy and learning about philosophy. 


Compare “You shouldn’t teach i i d 
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the Lord’s Prayer in such a way that he knows at least to some extent 

- what it means to say ‘‘Our Father, Who Art in heaven. ..”. What we 
are going to count as teaching the Lord’s Prayer depends on the 
circumstances (on the age of the pupil, for example), but I would 
suggest that only in a seriously impoverished way can we teach some- 
one a prayer without teaching him how to pray (that is, without 
teaching to pray, in case he should want to). Just as one cannot 
teach someone a promise (or a vow) without teaching him that to say 
“T promise...” is in certain circumstances to commit himself, so 
perhaps one cannot teach someone a prayer without teaching him that 
to say “I pray . . ." (or "Our Father . . .”) in certain circumstances is 
to commit himself (which involves teaching him what it commits him 
to). In short, in an important way teaching someone a prayer means 
teaching him £o pray. (At least, it does “in the end".) 

Similarly, we can teach a parrot to intone passages from Plato by 
getting it to make the appropriate noises; or we can teach these 
passages in Greek to a non-Greek-speaker; or we can teach someone 
some Plato “parrot-fashion” ; or we can teach him some Plato in such 
a way that to some extent he knows what it means to ask (for example) 
"What is Knowledge? Can we answer that question?" (Plato: 
"'heaetetus, 146; transl. B. Jowett). In between teaching passages 
parrot-fashion and getting someone to some extent not only to under- 
stand Plato's arguments but to find them compelling no doubt lies a 
range of possible teaching objectives, and what we are going to 
count as teaching some Plato will depend on the circumstances. 
But it would seem to be a seriously impoverished sort of teaching 
of philosophy which didn't involve teaching the student to do some 
philosophy in the sense of requiring him to begin thinking about 
certain problems in a certain way. 

We aren't in the least bit tempted to say that we have taught the 

. parrot to pray when we have “taught it the prayer". And when we 
have taught a non-Greek-speaking person to recite in Greek what 
unknown to him is a prayer, we are not tempted to say that we have 
thereby taught him to pray. At least, if we were, this would obviously 
be a very different sense of “pray” and a very different thing to teach 
him to do than teaching him, say, about communion with God. 
Moreover, it might be claimed that communion with God especially 
involves having other people very much in mind, it involves in a 
Special way not just thinking about oneself but caring about others, 
Which involves knowing about others. At any rate, when one sets one- 
Self up to teach someone to pray one faces these challenges about just 
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what it is one has taught them to do, and one might be ie es 
it is something like the above that one should be teaching them to > ; 
since you claim to be teaching them to pray. Even if ane teaches 
children that prayer is empty, or that prayer is not for me", one faces 
similar challenges about just what it is one is teaching them is empty, 
or is “not for me". Setting oneself up to teach is a very ambitious 
project! Whether one sets out to teach children to pray, or not to 
pray, or to decide for themselves about praying, it seems that one 
faces the need to teach a great deal about what others think that pray- 
ingis. 


Inasimilar way, if we teach someone some Plato "'parrot-fashion", 
not bothering about anything more than getting him “‘word-perfect”’, 
we are not I think tempted to say that he has thereby been taught to 
do some philosophy. At least, if we were so tempted, this would be a 
very different sense of “doing philosophy” and a very different thing 
teaching him to think about certain prob- 
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sidering how his actions affect and would be regarded by others. 

. Similarly, teaching someone about the philosophising or praying of 
others would seem to bea central part of teaching him to do philosophy 
or to pray. 

It was suggested in the opening section that “clarifications” of 
claims and arguments in education only become philosophy of educa- 
tion when they are carried out as part of, or in the light of, a wider 
analysis. The (partial) “clarification” of learning and teaching claims 
which has been attempted here was undertaken within the context of 
the wider philosophical problem of how knowledge is involved in so 
much of what we do (and in so much of what we want to teach children 
to do). This in turn is part of the philosophical problem of knowledge 
(“What is Knowledge ...?”). And to talk this way of "the philo- 
sophical problem of knowledge" is to talk, of course, about what has 

- been carried on that is called "philosophy". 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PUPIL 
PARTICIPATION ON LEARNING 
FROM EDUCATIONAL TV: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN METHODOLOGY 
OF PROGRAMME PRESENTATION 


by ROGER C. CLAY 
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ABSTRACT 


A TV programme was shown in secondary schools with two forms of pupil 
participation—workbook participation and oral participation. Pre- and post- 
tests were administered. ‘There was no significant difference between the 
control group and that participating by workbook, but a 5 per cent significant 
gain over the control group by the group participating orally: the influence 
“of the teacher may be important here. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


on learning of educational television, only a limited number of 
studies have been directed specifically towards investigating 
the effects of variations in the methods of presenting programme 
material. In a recent review of such research Greenhill (1967, p. 14) 


A LTHOUGH there is a growing volume of research into the effect 


laments, 


One disappointing aspect of the research on instructional television over the 
past decade is the relatively small number of studies that have dealt with 
production variables or variation in methods of organising and presenting the 


Programme content. 


Of the problems confronting research in the presentation vari- 
ables field, perhaps the greatest is the problem of working with 
Previously produced programmes. Cooper ct al. (1966, p. 42) 
emphasise this difficulty in their report on investigations into the 
influence on learning gains and attitude change of a series of broad- 
casts for schools on The History of the U.S.A., 
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back answers and visual material was contained in a booklet. This 

participation type will be referred to from here on as workbook 

participation. The Second response type involved the posing of a 

sequence of questions by a classroom teacher at regular intervals 

throughout a television programme. The questions mirrored those 
asked in the workbook situation. Visual material was similarly 
supplied in booklet form. In each response situation the question was 
held open until a correct answer was given by a pupil, failing which 
the classroom teacher supplied the correct answer. This participation 
type will be referred to as oral participation. 

The specific experimental hypotheses were: 

(1) Those pupils who try to give written answers to workbook 
questions at regular intervals throughout a television programme 
will learn more about the fundamental ideas in the programme 
than pupils who merely watch the programme. 

(2) Those pupils who try to reply to questions asked by a teacher at 
regular intervals thoughout a television programme will learn 
more about the fundamental ideas in the programme than pupils 
who merely watch the programme. 

(3) Those pupils who try to reply to questions asked by a teacher at 
regular intervals throughout a television programme, will learn 
more about the fundamental ideas in the programme than pupils 
who merely give written answers to workbook questions. 


2. PREPARATION OF MATERIALS FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL "TELEVISION PROGRAMME 


The topic selected for the television programme was world poverty 
and hunger. The programme was entitled A World of Hunger. The 
preparation of the experimental programme package involved three 
stages of work. First, the fundamental ideas in the television pro- 
gramme content were developed. Second, these ideas were organised 
into a television programme. "Third, the participation activities were 
integrated into the television presentations. "These stages of work 
typify the sort of control over content and presentation required for 
experimental purposes. 

The informational framework on which the scripting of the 
television programme was based is shown in the diagram on p. 100. 

The central concept, Unit (a), is defined as “The world distribu- 
tion of hunger results from too many people and too little food." The 
three succeeding units of the script, (b), (c) and (d), each explain one 
lower-order concept of the "population: food supply" problem. Each 
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A WORLD OF HUNGER 
PROGRAMME CONTENT STRUCTURE 
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Lack of food 
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modern equipment” is presented in visual and auditory form. While 
the visual information is being shown each verbal cue relates specific- 
ally to one particular visual stimulus. Similarly, the visual informa- 
tion remains on the screen until the verbal cues have been com- 


pleted. 


ABSTRACT OF UNIT (B) OF PROGRAMME SCRIPT 
Visual Verbal 
Even where the land can be culti- 
vated, the methods of farming are 
often very inefficient. 
Here is one example. A small 
plough drawn by animals. See how 
thedry,hard landis barely scratched 
by the plough! ‘This man can count 
himself lucky. 
21 Telecine Slide: In many parts of the world the task 
HOE CULTIVATION of breaking the soil is done by hand. 
These are the sort of back-breaking 
methods which many farmers have 
to use. With such methods the land 
will never produce enough food to 
feed the people. 
22 Camera 2 Caption: If only they had a tractor! But 
TRACTOR PLOUGH tractors cost money. This farmer 
is lucky. Most farmers have tractors 
only in their dreams. 


Frame 
19 Camera 3 Presenter 


20 Camera I Caption: 
BULLOCK PLOUGH 


A further consideration in structuring information in a communi- 
cation system is the need to aid retention by the learner of material 
which contributes towards his understanding of the fundamental ideas 


being transmitted. Miller (1968, pp. 3-6) explains, 


member limits our intelligence, we should try to 
organise material to make the most efficient use of the memory available to us. 
very important effect of organising many 


<.. Rehearsal or repetition has the 
separate items into a single unit, thus reducing the load our memory must 


carry and leaving us free for further thinking. 


Since our capacity to re 


The experimental television programme sought to aid the learners' 
retention of the central concept, "too many people for too little food", 
by recapping a visual cue (film clip) at the close of each unit of the pro- 
gramme. Similarly, each secondary concept Was repeated verbally at 
the beginning of each succeeding unit of the television presentation. 

The third stage of the organisation of the experimental television 
programme involved the integration of the pupil participation tech- 
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already viewed a presentation and groups which were to view. The 
programme was transmitted to the television screen by video-tape 
recorder (VTR). 

. Prior to viewing, the control group at each school was given a brief 
explanatory introduction to the programme. The VTR was activated 
and the programme was viewed from beginning to end with no inter- 
vening breaks. This presentation lasted for approximately 25 minutes. 

The members of the workbook participation groups at each school 
pre-viewing introductory explanation as well as 
instructions on the use of the workbooks. The VTR was activated 

—. and the first unit of the programme shown. The VTR was then 

stopped and the pupils completed the first part of the workbook exer- 
cise. After verification of their answers the pupils then viewed the 
. second unit of the programme, followed by the second part of the 
workbook task. All four units of the programme, with intervening 
workbook activities, were administered in the same way. This pre- 
sentation lasted for approximately 35 minutes. 


As well as a pre-viewing explanation of the programme, members 
iven an explanation of the role 


of the oral participation groups were gt 
„of the classroom teacher and of the use of the visual material in the 
"booklet. The units of the programme were presented in precisely the 
same way as in the workbook version. At the close of each unit of the 
programme the pupils were asked to examine the visual material. The 
classroom teacher (at both schools the same person and not a member 
of either school’s teaching staff) then led a question and answer type 
discussion, encouraging the pupils to make discriminatory responses 
|" about and between visuals presented in the booklet. These questions 
were exactly the same as those presented in written form to the work- 
book groups. The visuals presented were also the same for the two 
participation groups. The difference between the two methods of 
participation was that in the oral situation wrong answers could be 
discussed and explanations given as to why they were wrong, neither 
«o Of which were possible under workbook conditions. This presentation 
lasted for approximately 40 minutes. 
Immediately following each complete programme presentation, 
the learner groups were given a written post-test. The pupils 
remained in their viewing seats and were given between 10 and 15 
minutes to complete the test. The post-test asked the same questions 
as were posed in the pre-test. However, while the pre-test questions 
were phrased to elicit the correct answers from the pupil’s background 
knowledge, the post-test questions were designed to elicit the correct 
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(1) There is no evidence that active workbook participation increases 
learning gains significantly over non-participation. 

(2) An increase in learning gains was recorded at the five per cent 
level of significance by oral participation groups over non- 
participation groups in both schools. 

(3) There is no evidence that oral participation increases learning 
gains over workbook participation. 

The significantly better performance of pupils who viewed the 
oral participation version over that of the non-participation groups 
suggests that the influence of the teacher as an explainer of difficult 
concepts may have been a key factor. The ability of the teacher to 

' adapt the discussion, allowing the pupils to hear more answers or 
misconceptions corrected, is likely to have reinforced the learning of 
the fundamental ideas in the programme. This type of participation 
is also likely to increase motivation as a result of answering aloud in 
class. Further, since the presenter of the television programme con- 
ducted the class oral discussions, the arousal of interest may have been 
easier to achieve. 

There is substantial evidence from previous experimental work 
that pupil participation is an aid to learning from instructional tele- 
vision and film. This present experiment suggests the need for future 
investigation into the relative advantages of different types of pupil 
participation. 
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of what actually goes on in Special classes or Special Schools for the 
- ESN. This investigation is an attempt to fill that gap. 


2. THE HEAD TEACHERS IN THE SURVEY 


Questionnaires were taken by the investigator to 100 head 
teachers in the county. The head teachers are distributed as follows: 


20 head teachers of 20 mixed special schools for educationally 
subnormal pupils. Of these 16 are males, 4 are females. 

40 head teachers of ordinary junior mixed schools with special 
classes for ESN pupils. 32 are males, 8 females. 

40 head teachers of ordinary mixed secondary modern schools 
with special classes for ESN pupils. All 4o head teachers are 
males. 


The 20 special schools’ head teachers included in this study con- 
` stitute the heads of all the special schools in the county with provi- 
sions for children aged 8-16. The 4o junior schools with special 
classes and the 40 secondary modern schools with special classes were 
however drawn from ten education divisions out of all the education 
~ divisions in the county. The ten education divisions were selected by 
random methods. Each of the selected divisions has a special school. 
It also has at least six junior schools with special classes, and at least 
six secondary modern schools with special classes. Each special class 
caters for ESN pupils in the ordinary school, but not exclusively for 
such pupils. From the list of schools with special classes in each of the 
ten divisions previously selected, four junior and four secondary 
< modern schools were selected by random methods again. Each 
junior school with special classes has at least 300 pupils on its roll. 
Each secondary modern school with special classes has at least 400 
Pupils on its roll. Each special school has 120-180. 

Thus we have 4o junior schools with special classes and 4o 
Secondary modern schools selected by random methods from ten 
€ducation divisions which were selected by random methods. The 

Physical difficulty of covering a large county area necessitated the 

limiting of the survey to ten divisions, especially in view of the method 
by which responses to the questionnaire were collected (see next 
Section). 

In spite of the randomisation achieved, the fact that the survey did 
“ot cover a wider area may set some limitations to the degree of 

Seneralisation possible. It may be the case that the ten education 


\ 
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divisions are not in fact completely representative of all the vue ee 
divisions in the country. However, as far as it can be re dim 
same county policy in education operates for all the education a dut 
in the county. Official county policy apart, it must be admit e my 
the county is large enough to accommodate local ae e 
remarkable advantage of limiting the survey to schools in ten * w- 
tion divisions is evident in the fact that 100% response was achie 

in this survey. 


- RE 
3. INFORMATION SOUGHT IN THE HEAD TEACHERS’ QUESTIONNAI 


i ; à i the 
In order to obtain as comprehensive as possible a picture of € 
educational systems existing for ESN pupils the following infor 
tion was sought from the head teachers: 


I. The form of educational provision for ESN pupils in the 
schools 


2. Organisation of the school 
(i) Staff organisation 
(ii) Pupils’ organisation 
3. Classroom setting 
4. Discipline 
(i) General attitude to discipline 
(ii) Attitude to punishment 
(iii) Attitude to praise 
- The nature of the authority of the head teacher 
. Teaching methods advocated 
7. Curriculum and basic subjects 
(i) Social lessons 
(ii) Special curriculum for the last year at school 
(iii) Real-life activity subjects 
(iv) Subjects included in the curriculum 
8. Places school organises visits to 
9. Contact with outsiders i 
(i) Meeting with other schools 
(ii) Visitors, guest speakers 
10. Health and family education programme. 
. Programme for transition from school to work 
12. Training for citizenship 
13. Training for leisure activities 
14. Contact with ex-pupils 


15. Relationships between the school and the parents 


aun 
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. 16. Aims of eduation for children with IQ of 50-75 and for the 
school in general 
17. Purposes of extra-curricular activities 
18. The sort of occupation children with IQ 70-75 will be suitable 
for 


4. RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF Heap TEACHERS’ QUESTIONNAIRE 


Here, comparisons will be made between the special school 


__ Catering for ages 7-16 and junior schools with special classes catering 


for ages 7-11 on the one hand, and between the former and secondary 
modern schools catering for ages 11 + to 16 on the other. In view of 
the small number of female head teachers their responses are not 
analysed separately. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Staff 
The special schools for ESN pupils in this study appear to be more 


» adequately staffed than junior schools with special classes for ESN 


"— — 


pupils. They also compare well with secondary modern schools with 
similar provisions. 14 of the 20 special schools have teachers in 
graded posts as compared with 1o of the 4o junior schools. All the 
40 secondary modern schools, however, have such teachers. Similarly 
all 40 secondary modern schools have specialist teachers compared 
with 85% of special schools and 124% of junior schools. 90% of 
Special schools and 62:5 % of secondary modern schools have career 
Masters or mistresses who could advise school leavers. All the 
Special schools have not more than 20 pupils per teacher. Only 17 out 
9f 40 junior schools and 24 out of 4o secondary modern schools have a 
teacher-pupil ratio of 1 in 20 for their ESN pupils. The difference 

tween the special schools and each of the junior schools and second- 
ary modern schools in this respect is significant, chi-square being 
16:296 and 8:960 respectively, p = oox at 1 d.f. 


| (b) Pupils in positions of responsibility 
The 20 special schools are like the 40 junior and 40 secondary 
modern schools in two respects. All the head teachers of these schools 
dicated that responsibility is shared amongst their ESN pupils, and 


, “mongst pupils in the last year of school. Unlike any of the specat 


a 5 H 
| "Ad junior schools, all 4o secondary modern schools indicated that 
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they also have school prefects. The 20 special schools and the 4° 
secondary modern schools have head boys and head girls. All the 1 
junior and secondary modern schools have class monitors. 25. 
secondary modern schools have houses and house leaders. It appears 
then that the three types of schools in this investigation are compat- 
able on this point. They all permit shared responsibility among all 
their pupils, and according to their circumstances they all have pupil 


leaders who have special responsibilities apart from those shared by: 
all pupils. 


\ 
$ 


(c) Classroom setting 


‘There appear to be two ways by which children in special schools 1 
this study are arranged in their classes. (1) Classroom arrangements 
are informal, that is children do not sit in rows of desks facing the 
teacher; instead they move their desks round according to the particu” . 
lar activity they are engaged in and according to the position of the 
class-mate with whom they are participating. Children’s inform | 
arrangement often developed into activity groups. (2) Children i 
where they like. All the 20 special schools indicated these two points. 
as against 474% of junior schools and 124% of secondary scho? * 
who showed that they allow informal grouping, and 55% of juni? 
schools and 35% of secondary schools, who allowed their ESN puP? 
to allocate themselves freely to their seats. ESN pupils in these speci? 
schools appear to be less restricted than ESN pupils in ordinary june 
and secondary modern schools whose classroom settings tend to 1 
more like those for children of normal intelligence. 


(d) Discipline 


When head teachers were asked to describe their attitude towar 
discipline, 100% of special schools, 85% of junior schools and 75% " 
secondary modern schools' head teachers expressed views that may 4. 
taken as showing that they have liberal or tolerant attitudes tow" 
discipline. These are examples of their answers to the questio”: ; 
How would you briefly describe your attitude towards discipli? 


Special schools: 


. “A great deal of tolerance” 

. "Sympathy and understanding" 

. "Permissive, with certain standards" 

. "Informal and liberal, few rigid rules" 
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“Free, within a structured framework. The rights and desires 
of others must be considered. That which is permissible for 
- one may not be permissible for another" 

6. “A belief that good example (by staff) is all important" 

7. "Personal well being, no negative rules" 

8. “That of a conscientious parent, friendly, relaxed, but consis- 


tent" 
9. “Helping the school population to see the need for discipline” 


wn 


10. “Happy activity with good personal relations” 


Junior schools: 


1. “Cheerful co-operation” 
2. “Kindly but firm” i 
3. “Free, training in sense of responsibility” 
4. “Goodwill” 

5. “Friendly, firm and fair” 


Secondary modern schools: 
a 


1. “Generally, quite liberal” x 

2. "Developing self-discipline in a happy atmosphere 

3. "The Divine Plan. Freedom to choose between goo 
evil" 

4. "Personal and kindly" 

5. "Great tolerance" 


d and 


| When asked what their aims for school discipline are, 100% of the 
{special schools said “self discipline”, as compared to 70% E jior 
Schools and 80%, of secondary modern schools. In addition, whereas 
all the special school head teachers said they were satisfied without 
Qualifications that their aims have been realised, 75% of [ded 
Junior and secondary modern schools gave similar response. Table 
"n shows chi-square values for these responses. ; 
o the question “When punishment is given, W. 
take?” 80% of Deed. and 70% of secondary modern Pd 
Mentioned corporal punishment. None of the special eo nt 
(chi-square = 31-147 and 21°33. respectively and is signi x d 
| P Gor). 100% of both secondary, modern and gear e dit 
Well as 70% of special schools’ head teachers said they 


d 
drawal of privileges as a form of punishment. Whereas all the hea 


Sle unish- 
teachers of special schools mentioned restitution as à form of p 


hat form does 1t 
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TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF HEAD TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES TO DISCIPLINE [ 


"n Level o; 
Responses School No. of H.T. % Chi-square evel of | 


value significance 
ttitude is Special 20 100 nag 
" liberal 1875 Not significant | 
Junior 34 85 
Special 20 100 
4335 0°05 i 
Secondary 30 75 ' 
Aim is self- Special 20 100 
discipline 57742 0°05 
Junior 28 70 
Special 20 100 
3047 Not significant 
Secondary 32 80 
Unqualified Special 20 100 
satisfaction 4°335 0°05 
that aims Junior 30 75 
are realised Special 20 100 
4335 0°05 
Secondary 30 75 
ment, only 474% of secondary modern schools and none of the junior 
school heads mentioned it. 


When reward is given, the main difference between the three 
types of schools appears to lie in the fact that special schools te™ 
use extra privileges and gifts as rewards. 80% of special schoo* 
added these to their forms of reward. 62:59/, of secondary mo e? 
schools give house points as an incentive. Only 12:59 of junio 
schools and none of special schools appear to do so. 


(e) Authority of head teacher 


All the head teachers said that authority is sometimes shared bY 
their teachers, and sometimes centralised in the office of head teacher 
Teachers tend to be in full control while in charge of their classes; a 
the same time, the head teacher is responsible and ultimately answes 
able for what goes on in his school. 40% of junior schools' and ot "n 
of secondary modern schools’ head teachers, however, indicate $ 
any responsibility their teachers might share with them came ee d 
them as directives to teachers. None of the special schoo he 
teachers said so. 


f 


E. 


, 


L| 


| 
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(f) General teacher method advocated 


All the head teachers in this investigation indicated that they do 
not advocate a formal or abstract approach to teaching the different 
subjects on the curriculum. "They all preferred an informal and prac- 
tical approach. However, 100%, of special schools’ head teachers 
indicated that they advocate a concrete approach compared to 
775% of junior and 40% of secondary modern schools’ head teachers 
who indicated this. The latter differ significantly from the special 
school head teachers on this point (chi-square = 17°578 and is 


significant at least least at 0-01 level, one degree of freedom). 


(g) Curriculum and basic subjects. Social Training 


ndicate that they teach their 


More head teachers of special schools i l 
and (3) how to use public 


pupils (1) table manners, (2) grooming, l 
amenities than do head teachers of junior and special schools. Chi- 
square values are significant for each of these social skills when 
special schools are compared with secondary modern schools, but 
only for the last two social skills when special schools are compared 
with junior schools. (See Table II below.) 

In the next set of results, comparison was made between the 
special schools and the secondary modern schools only because the 
data related mainly to last years at school. Thus whereas all the 20 
special schools’ head teachers say they have a special curriculum for 
the last years at school for their ESN pupils only 15 out of 40 second- 
ary modern schools or 37°5% Say SO. 

Similarly, in the content of such special curriculum for the final 
years, there are significant differences between the two types of 
Schools. All the 20 special schools say their would-be school leavers 
go out shopping, learn to use the telephone, learn to use bus time- 
table, train time-table, and telephone directory. They learn to fill in 
forms at the Post Office, and the use of the Welfare Service. 18 out of 
the 20 said their pupils check in-coming supplies to the school. 
Against this, not more than 15% of the secondary modern schools’ 
head teachers indicate doing any of the eight activities. ‘Treating each 
activity independently, the difference between the two types of schools 
for each activity is significant at o-or level (chi-square at 1 df). 

In addition the 6 secondary schools" head teachers that give some 
of these activities only provide them in the last school year of the ESN 
Pupils. Sixteen out of 20 special schools provide these activities for at 


least the last two years of their pupils’ school career. 
c 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON or Heap TEACHERS INDICATING THE 
‘TEACHING OF SOME SOCIAL SKILLS 


Chi n Level of 
Responses School No.of H.T. 9$ BT significance 
valu (df) 
Curriculum in- Special 16 80 
cludes table 3:182 Not significant ^ 
manners Junior 21 52:5 
Special 16 8o 
14:262 ool 
Secondary 10 25 
Curriculum Special 18 9o 
includes 14071 ool 
grooming Junior 34. 35 5 
Special 18 9o 
11-615 ool 
Secondary 16 40 
Curriculum in- Special 20 100 
cludes use of 27075 ool 
public Junior 10 25 
amenities Special 20 100 4 
15:081 o'0I r 
Secondary 18 45` 


The last statement of result about curriculum refers to the fact 
that special schools have more unusual subjects (like those mentione 
above) on their curriculum than either secondary modern or junio. 
schools catering for ESN pupils, percentage calculations being 100/09 
15% and 5% respectively. In fact 75% of the special schools indi- 
cated that they often do away with the three Rs and other basic:sub" 
jects in favour of the more practical and real-life orientated activities 


(hi) Visits 


Responses indicated that ESN pupils in special schools have mor 
opportunities to go on school-organised visits than do ESN pupils ^: 1. 
junior and secondary modern schools. In considering visits to places,’ 
where children may be eventually employed, and places of gener? | 
industrial interest, comparison will be appropriate if made between the 
special schools and secondary modern schools. Only 90% of the 
former and 30% of the latter organise visits to places where ther | 
children may be employed (chi-square — 16:875; this is significant" 
at oor level, 1 d.f.,) All 20 special schools and 30 of the 40 secondary 


wt 
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modern schools’ head teachers say they organise visits to places 
. of general industrial interest (chi-square = 4:335, P = 0°05, 
d.f. = 1). 
As for other visits organised by the schools, the junior schools do 
not compare favourably with the special schools. 25% of the Junior 
schools visit places of educational interest as against 100% of special 
schools. For visits organised to places of cultural interest, demon- 
à strations, entertainments (theatre) and sports (ice rink, bowling alley 
' etc.) the percentages are 40%, 15%, 20% and 25% respectively for 
junior schools, and 100%, 80%, 90% and 60% respectively for 

special schools. Each of these differences is significant at f = o'oI or 
o-o5, 1 d.f., using chi-square. The percentages of secondary modern 
schools’ head teachers who organise visits for the same four purposes 


are 100%, 30%) 52°5% and 80% respectively. 


i 


(i) Contact with others 

The main avenues for meeting other schools are, for the three 
types of school, games, sports and social activities. 80% of special 
‘ee 77:5% of junior and 100% of secondary modern schools 


respectively participated with other schools in games and sports. 
20% of special schools, 5% of junior schools and 20% of secondary 
modern schools meet other schools for social activities. 75% of 
special schools, however, indicated an additional activity in the form 
-of educational visits to other schools. Fe 
Schools also invite representatives of several services and other 
sit and sometimes to speak to their pupils: Here, how- 
| €ver, the main comparison appears to be between special schools and 
Secondary modern schools because of the ages of the pupils to which 
such speeches are directed. Table III below shows how the two 


types of schools compare. 

The special schools appear to 
all types than the secondary modern s 
Proportion of special schools invite spea 
of and conditions of work in jobs the pupils migh 
describe their own jobs, (3) talk about their hobbies, and (4) talk about 
travels, more than do secondary modern schools. The percentage 
Calculations are 90%, 95%» 95 %, and 90% respectively for special 
Schools and 40%, 275%, 45% and 6% respectively for secondary 
Modern schools. The difference between the two schools on each of 
‘the four issues is significant at 0-O1 level, using chi-square with 1 
degree of freedom. In addition 90% of special schools as compared to 


persons to vi 


have proportionally more visitors of 
chools have. Also a greater 


t want to do, (2) 


| 


, 


kers to (1) describe the types” 


m ae 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOLS INVITING VISITORS TO SPEAK TO ESN PUPILS 
(AGED 14-16) 


To special To secondary 


schools modern schools Level of 


Chi-square 


isi ignificance 
Type of Visitor No. of Novae alia signifi 


Schools % Schools % Caf) 
Youth employment Not 
officer 19 95 32 80 1:324 significant 
Police officers 20 100 16 40 17:578 ool 


Employers 16 80 17 42°5 6:136 o'o5 


School medical Not f 
officers 16 80 21 525 3:182 significant 
Ministers of 
{ 
* ^ 


religion 18 9o 3 


175 — 25:929 SOT 
The forces 9 


45 II 275 1134 Not 
significant 

20 7:884 ool 

I 2°5 22:696 oor 


Postman 12 60 8 
Foreigners 12 60 


5% of secondary modern schools regularly receive ex-pupils as 
visitors (chi-square is significant at least at o-o1 level) 


(j) Health and family education 


Most of the head teachers in each of the three types of schools 
indicated that they give extra training in personal hygiene. go% ? 


special schools give instruction in dict. 85% oder? 


1 of secondary mod 
schools and 40% of special schools give extra instruction on smoking: 


As far as giving information on human reproduction, family planning j 
fathercraft and parenthood is concerned, the ESN school leavers 5 | 


: J : ; 0, 
special schools appear to receive more information; 60%, 80% 90% 


and 90% (respectively) of special schools’ head teachers indicate 
that they provide information on these to 
5%, 35% and 5% (respectively) 
teachers. Both types of schools 
mothercraft. 


: "2% 

pics, as compared to 4% 2 
H 

of secondary modern schools pn 

give information on marriage ? 


(R) Transition from school to work 


When one looks at the Specific aspects of work-life to which 


: c 5 
school leavers are Introduced, it is again quite clear that spec 
schools compare more favourab hoo 


Table IV which follows shows 
specific area of work. 


ly than secondary modern 5€ eac 
how the schools compare 0n 
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TABLE IV 
SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF WORK LIFE TO WHICH SCHOOL LEAVERS 
- ARE INTRODUCED 
Aspects of work Special Secondary Chi-square Leoa of 
covered schools modern value  Vgrificance 
schools (1 d.f.) 
" N 96 N 96 
Employer-employee Not 
relation 14 7o 24 60 0224 significant 
Sick-leave procedure 18 9o 2 60 4375 0°05 
~ Time sheet 18 go 4 10 33°382 o'oI 
Wage slips 12 60 15 375  r894 Not 
significant 
National insurance n 85 10 25 17:045 oor 
Private insurance 10 50 4 10 97794 oor 
Clocking in and out 20 100 17 25 16:296 oror 
Taxes 20 100 36 go E = 
Care of tools and 
equipment 20 100 40 100 = 
Changing of jobs 20 100 25 625 8-100 Orol 
Safety precautions 20 100 40 100 — = 
— Doctor's panel, 
medical certificate 16 8o 14 35 9'075 o'OI 
Sickness benefits 18 90 24 6o 4'375 0°05 


(1) Citizenship 
A majority of both the special schools and the secondary modern 
schools give information to their pupils on savings banks, respect for 
. People's property, and youth club activities. Larger percentages of 
| head teachers of special schools than secondary modern schools’ head 
. teachers indicated that their pupils are informed about legal systems, 
Personal budgeting, citizens' advice bureaux and welfare services. 
The percentages of head teachers of special schools mentioning these 
are 75%, go%, 60% and 100% respectively. For the secondary 
Modern school head teachers, the percentages are 1095, 52:5 vA 
22:5% and 42*5% respectively. Few head teachers from both types of 
| School say they give information on voting procedure and local 
Bovernment, 75% of junior school headteachers give information on 
Savings banks, roo9/ of them teach respect for people's property and 
40% informed their pupils about budgeting. 


' (m) Leisure activities 


| A list of twelve leisure activities was presented to head teachers, 


| 
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TABLE V 


WAYS BY WHICH DIFFERENT Types oF SCHOOLS MAKE CONTACT 
WITH THEIR Ex-PuPiLs 


Ways of making 
contact with 
ex-pupils 


Through youth 
employment offices 


Through employers 


By direct contact 
with ex-pupils 


By contact with 
their parents 


By old pupils' visits 


Open day 


School 


Special 


junior 
Special 


Secondary 
Special 


Junior 
Special 


Secondary 
Special 


Junior 
Special 


Secondary 


Special 


Junior 
Special 


Secondary 


Special 


Junior 
Special 


Secondary 
Special 


Junior 
Special 


Secondary 


No. 


Chi-square 
% significance 


value 


55 
12'100 
10 
55 
4959 
22:5 
75 
5214 
40 
75 
07742 
60 


Level of 


(1 d.f.) 


0:05 


ool 


ool 


ool 


oot 


ool 


0:05 
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" five—namely keeping pets, gardening, sport, games and music—were 
P mentioned as encouraged by 50-70% of special schools’ head teachers 
Of the 40 head teachers of secondary modern school 47:595 encour- 
age one leisure activity, namely stamp-collecting. Very few of special 
schools’ and secondary modern schools’ head teachers indicated that 
they provide facilities for the practice of the remaining leisure activi- 


ties in their schools. 


> 


..— (m) Contact with ex-pupils 

Table V below shows that most of the special schools make regular 
contacts with their ex-pupils. The proportions of secondary modern 
and junior schools' head teachers indicating several ways of making 
contact with their ex-pupils are significantly less than those of 


special schools. 


L 


(0) Relationship with parents 

"The most often used method of making contacts with parents of 
pupils and ex-pupils by the three types of schools is by parents making 
^ visits to school. All the 20 special schools’ head teachers say they use 
| this method. So did 80% of junior schools and 95% of secondary 
modern schools. One way in which the special schools differ from the 
other two types of schools is that 909/, of them indicated that a parent- 
teacher association is an important way of making contact with parents 
compared with 40% of junior schools and 37°5% of secondary modern 
schools. The difference between the special schools and each of the 
_ other two types of school is significant at o'or level, chi-square being 

[ 11-615 and 12:803 (1 d.f.) respectively. 

When they meet children's parents, the most often discussed points 
appear to be children's school progress and children's behaviour. At 
least 77:59/, of head teachers from each type of school said this was the 
case. However 90% of special schools’ and 60% of secondary modern 
schools’ head teachers also indicated that they often discussed the 
occupational prospects of their ESN pupils with the parents. The 
'* Chi-square value of 4:375 obtained shows that the two types of school 
differ significantly on this point (p = 0°05 at 1 degree of freedom). 


(P) Aims of education for ESN children 

teachers were request 
f education 
62:594, of junior school 


ed to state briefly 


for children with 
s' and 


The three types of head 
What they considered to be the aim o 
IQ of 50-75. 40% of special schools', 
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52:59/, of secondary modern schools’ head teachers made ier 
implying that the aim should be for a liberal many-sided and balance 
education. The following examples of their statements are to illustrate 
the point. 
“Social competence" 
“Liberal education" 
“All-round personal development" 
“Educate for life in all its aspects" 
“Social adjustment" 
"Personal happiness and full domestic life" 
“Personal adequacy within-the community” 
“Self-confidence, enjoyment and satisfaction in what they do” —. 
The remaining 60% of special schools’, 37:5% of junior schools 
and 47°5% of secondary modern schools’ head teachers gave opinions 
suggesting vocational aims of education for their ESN pupils 
Examples of their statements are: 3 
“To make pupils achieve a level of skill to make them employable 
“Saleable skills” 
“To be able to get a job at the end” 
“Security” 
“Settlement in world of work” 
“To be able to gain profitable occupation” 
“To make them able to live without others’ support” 
“Development of habits useful at work” 
"Inculcate willingness to work, and earn a living" m 
“Worthwhile relationship with employers and workmates 
“To be able to hold down a repetitive job and to lead a sett 
life” ils 
To examine the head teachers’ aims of education for their pUP' y 
further, a list of 17 aims of education, designed to cover most p 
aims of education were presented to all the head teachers in € ink 
vestigation. They were asked (a) to indicate the aims they a t0 
should be included and (b) the order of priority they would apre 
the aims. "Table VI gives a detailed result of the aims the 308 
teachers thought are important. It will suffice to state here that He of 
of the head teachers (at least 75%) from each of the three tyP int? 
schools indicated that (1) ability to earn money, (2) organisation — 


Jed i 


e 
community, (3) toleration of behaviour differences, (4) develoP " of q 


of normal everyday relationship with others, (5) developmen ri 
personal hygiene and health, are important aims of education fo o 


ESN pupils. 11 out of 20 special schools’, compared with 4 out 


<= > 
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da junior and 6 out of 40 secondary modern schools’ head teachers, also 
|* ‘considered training in normal relationship with workmates to be an 
=s Important aim of education for their pupils (chi-square values of 
12:100 and 8:629 are significant at o-or level, : d.f.). Further, a 
larger Proportion of special schools’ head teachers (than the other two 
types) indicated that they consider (1) training in the role of a worker, 
_(2) training in the use of public facilities, (3) development of healthy 
Personal relationship, (4) ability to adapt to “special environment”, 
(5) adaptation to own deficiency, as important aims of education. A 
larger proportion of secondary modern schools’ head teachers (than 
the other two types) said that training in use of leisure skills, and 
appreciation of culture are important. A smaller proportion of junior 
schools’ head teachers mentioned the development of normal reaction, 
Few head teachers from each of the three types of schools indicated 
that (1) training in family relationship, (2) sex development, and (3) 
training in the role of husband/wife and father/mother, are important 
aims of education for their pupils. 
When one considers the order of priority head teachers gave the 
Seventeen aims presented to them one finds that the first three priorities 
^ are the only ones ranked by a fairly large proportion of head teachers 
from each type of school. "These are as follows: 95% of special 
schools’ head teachers gave their first order of priority to development 


OO EE ay a 


TABLE VI 


‘THREE RANK ORDERS GIVEN TO SOME AIMS oF EDUCATION By HEAD 
‘TEACHERS OF SPECIAL, JUNIOR AND SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS 
Head teachers of : 
" " " " Secondary 
à Aims of education Special school Junior sdliool modern school 


Order 9$ Order % Order — 96 


Development of normal 
everyday relationship 
With others I 
raining in the role of a 
Worker 2 
Ability to earn money s ibis 
evelopment of normal 
reactions = : oy 
PPreciation of culture =e 3 5i 
oleration of behaviour 
1 erences 
“velopment of personal 
Y8iene and health ain ES 3 i 
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f normal everyday relationship with others. 80% mentioned training 
i. le of a worker as next. Their third order of priority, as indi- 
E b: 100%, is ability to earn money. Of secondary modern 
ods bed teachers 70% gave their first order of priority to develop- 
enti of normal reactions. 87:55/, gave ability to earn money as their 
second order of priority. The third priority was given to iir edi 
of culture by 75% of the head teachers. Junior schools head teachers 
gave their first order of priority to toleration of behaviour differences | 
—mentioned by 70%. 75% mentioned development of normal every- 1 
day relationship with others as their second priority. Development 4 
of personal hygiene and health was the third priority of 60% of them. | 


(q) Purpose of extra-curricular activities 


From the list of eight purposes of extra-curricular activities pre- 
sented to the head teachers for ranking, “To provide leisure time 
activities" was ranked first by every head teacher. 'l'able VII shows 


the ranks given to each purpose by a majority of each type of school’s 
head teachers. 


TABLE VII 


Rank ORDER OF SOME PURPOSES or EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES BY SPECIAL, JUNIOR AND SECONDARY 
MopERnN ScHooL HEAD TEACHERS 


Purpose of extra-curricular Rank order given by m 
CEES Special school Junior school E us Sd | 
To provide leisure-time 
activities 1 i 1 
'To facilitate the development 
of social skills 2 3 " 
'To promote physical skills 8 4 3 
To provide experiences in 
avocational skills 4 7 é 
To develop tension reducing 
activities 3 6 7 
To promote development of $ 
motor skills 7 " 4 
'To promote functional skills 5 5 5 
To provide a training for 
future occupation 6 8 8 


(r) Occupational prospects 


" : d 
Finally, when asked to state what sort of occupation the hea 
Y 


b 


) 


d 
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teachers think pupils of IQ 50-75 are suitable for, the response was 
almost unanimous. 80% of special schools, 87:5% of junior schools 
and 95% of secondary modern schools said unskilled jobs. The rest 
mentioned semi-skilled jobs. All emphasise the role of workmates. 
‘To summarise, compared with the two other type of schools, the 
special schools appear to be more adequately staffed, less rigid in 
classroom setting, more liberal in, and more satisfied with their 
discipline. The curriculum provided for the ESN pupils is more 
real-life orientated. ‘They pay and receive more visits to and from 
other agencies. Their programme to smooth the transition from 
` school to work appears to be more comprehensive and lasts for a 
longer period of time than those obtaining for ESN pupils in second- 
ary modern schools. Head teachers of special schools also appear to 
possess educational aims for curricular and extra-curricular activities 
which tend to emphasise the future economic and social well-being of 


their pupils. 


5. CONCLUSION 


From the results above it may be concluded that special schools 
for ESN pupils provide a more adequate educational system and 
curriculum than do special classes for ESN pupils in ordinary schools. 
One important factor in the inadequacy of special class provision 
when compared with special schools’ may be the need for ordinary 
Schools with special classes to keep a uniform front in school policies. 
Much as a head teacher might agree with the system obtaining in the 
Special schools, he would have to consider the implementation of such 
Policies in the light of “equal treatment for all pupils”. It is true that 
` there are some allowances made for special schools and special classes 
to make the work of these forms of education more suitable for the 
ESN pupil. But whereas in the special school such allowance would 
wholeheartedly be devoted to its purpose, in the ordinary school it 
May be looked upon as part ofa general allowance to the school; and 
the special class may have to compete with other priorities. This is 
also probably true in matters of staff-pupil ratio, discipline, freedom 
of expression, contact with the outside world and extra-curricular 
Activities. The ESN pupil in the ordinary school is in the minority, 
and not only the headmaster but the staff and other pupils as well 
might have to be persuaded of the need for special treatment for them. 

he picture emerging from this investigation would suggest that until 
al Schools are treated with the special generosity extended to the 
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i ial classes 
l schools and special c 
special schools, the peioun = se i 
F vill remai k I . 
in ordinary herein " ea ae free expression and real-life je i 
e uer teks of the special school appear to - ag” 
ee ach advocated by the Clarkes (1965), 
formity with the appro E by Kephart (1960), and n 
56), by Kirk (1961), by Kep Pa 
Mice imm sou i lex problem deciding 
ulliford (1960). It is a complex p ce 
Ld ee i i integrating them with, the 
ther segregating ESN pupils from, or in egra vn 
won ESN i the best in the long run. One significant qp ter | 
this investigation is that the educational system and E m 
available in a special school or a special class should be relate vee 
psychological needs of the ESN pupil in making a decision v v 
option exists, Special milieu, close contact with normals, slower aes 
of life, are some of the points often mentioned. These and the p 


8.5 ;peri- 
lems of rejection and stigma apart, the ESN pupils’ need for expe 
mentation, 


i ible be |. 
warmth and free expression must, wherever poe oll 
provided for. Specialist training of head teachers is very importan 
ensure this. 
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PERSONALITY, SPORTING 
INTEREST AND ACHIEVEMENT 


by J. C. ANDREWS e 
Senior Lecturer, St. Paul's College of Education, Cheltenham — — 


ABSTRACT 


Research into the relationship between measures of personality (Eysenck Ku 
Cattell) and interest and performance in certain sporting activities is examIDe* 
"There is some evidence of a relationship between high level performance 2 
stable extravert personality and high dominance; and some evidence for T 
existence of “sporting types". The P.E. teacher probably differs in person j 
ity type from 70% of his students; it is important that a wide variety | 
sporting activities should be offered. . 


anm 


I. INTRODUCTION c 


HIS article examines research into the relationship betwee? 
T measures of personality, and interest and performance 19 A 

tain sporting activities, Consideration is confined to work us! Jl 
personality tests established by H. J. Eysenck and by R. B. ; 
Although other tests have been used, the majority of attemp a 
relate a measure of personality with sporting interests and ach! 


s Su Wee À re 
ments have utilised a questionnaire designed by one of these 1%; 
searchers. 


ok ent! 
(1961) warned that “continuing developme 


| 

hampered by special difficulties associated with the conce 
personality. Asa consequence the measurement of personality 57 7 
regarded as tentative.” ini 

i 

: A ecame 

personality testing a result 
starting-points for closer 
find a picture of person, 
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] = z s 
groups, it is claimed they provide useful and fairly accurate informa- 
> tion. 


i 2. PERSONALITY TESTING 


The work of both Eysenck and Cattell is based on a study of 
personality traits, for example, dominance, aggression etc. Whiting 
(1969) writes that a classification into traits is “devised to bring some 
form of order into the diverse acts of behaviour”. Trait psychology 
^as a considerable history and many works in common use describe 
;chaviour in terms of different traits. Cattell reduced a list of approxi- 
mately 4,500 “trait words" to about 170 by putting together those 
which most people would consider are synonymous—such as “worry- 
ing” and “anxious”, “rigid” and “unbending” etc. He then arranged 

them in clusters of similar words and contrasted them with other 
- clusters which appeared to be their polar opposites. Finally, by sub- 
 jecting his work to a system factor analysis, he "discovered" the 
J existence of 16 first-order factors; really clusters of traits and their 
| polar opposites, joined to form a series of scales. 
, Eysenck (1964) says, “Traits are not observable; they are inferred 
"(as any kind of determining tendency is inferred). Without such in- 
ference the stability and consistency of personal behaviour could not 
possibly be explained. Any specific action is the product of innumer- 
able determinants not only of traits but of momentary pressures and 
s; s#ialised influences. But it is the repeated occurrence of actions 
ha ‘ing the same significance that makes necessary the postulation of 
traits as states of being. Traits are not at all times active but they are 
persistent even when they are latent... ." 

Eysenck and Cattell differ in the emphasis which they place on 
s—i.e. clusters of traits. Cattell uses a system of 
here there is a correlation found between 

sets of these factors he generalises to a second-order level of “types”. 
Cattell has arrived at two main second-order factors which he calls 
“extraversion” and “anxiety”. Similarly Eysenck has picked out two 
major dimensions (types in Cattell’s system) of “extraversion” and 
_ neuroticism”. Recently he has added a third major dimension— 
psychoticism" (1968). ‘There is considerable agreement between the 
two theorists on “extraversion” but their concepts of “neuroticism” 

and “anxiety” do not coincide so closely. 
i Whiting (1969) sums up the situation whe 
55 largely a question of preference and utility w 

t eori P p , 

rist concentrates on ‘traits’ or ‘types’—on first- 


personality factor 
16 first-order factors and w 


n he points out, ^. + It 
hether a particular 
order or on second- 
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i ty attell on traits. 
on types and Ca t 
. Eysenck puts emphasis pa 
or i yii es that Eysenck ignores traits or Cattell ty 
'This doe 


(i) The tests 


All the tests mentioned attem 
by using questionnaire techni 


x Personality 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (M.P.I.) and the Eysenck Persona 
Inventory (E.P.1.), 


Junior versions OMAP, and 
of the E.P.I. which includes i 
m. It is possible that this Ke. 
of reliability and validity on be 
ation. Eysenck claims de 
y method, r equals 0-85 whic 
t instrument. " 
othe i kamoni Factor Test 


(ii) Methods of reporting results J 
à i " ‘ son 

Both theorists talk in terms of continua and classify a Pe anea 
i ontinuum between polar ex 


ai t 
: : i.c. it is nO 
e claims are independent, i.e. i 


Cases scores may be a 
By contrast, when "m i 
ften produced which ^ 

À series of profiles ca 

d 
e 
Y a very brief description of general work concern 
“a and testing " 
able Writings of Eysenck and Cattell should be consulted for fur 
information, 


The main 


$ Purpose of this 
Personality t 


Paper is to exa 
est results with 


elate: 
mine attempts to Te% 
onal aspects of 

vestigation are o en. Flanagan (19; 
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“College of Education t 
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involved, amount of participation and achievement have all be 

studied, Occasionally some pattern has appeared in the results but în 
many cases insufficient research has been completed and the evid = 
at present is somewhat conflicting. E 


3. EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 


(i) Using Eysenck’s tests 

In 1961 Stone found, after examining top English athletes with the 
M.P.I., that they were significantly more extraverted than the normal 
population and Whiting (1963) supports this by suggesting that, other 
things being equal, extraverts are more likely to “reach the top” in 
athletics. Dimsdale (1967) found that a small sample of athletes, 
representative of a wide range of ability in athletics (the sample in- 
cluded club and county athletes as well as junior and senior inter- 
nationals), scored more highly than Eysenck’s normal, English popu- 
lation on both the extraversion and neuroticism scales using the E.P.I. 

However, it appears from work by Nias (1967) at Loughborough 
hat most physical education students are quite 
d—more so than the reported scores of the inter- 
so that whilst extraversion may be highly correlated 
pation, it may not be a vital factor in deter- 
titive levels. Brooke (1967) found 


average neuroticism and very high extraversion in 118 Loughborough 
P.E. students. Comparing their scores with Eysenck’s normal 
population Nias says “we may conclude the average P.E. student is 
more extraverted than 70% of people in general". If true, this has 
considerable implications for the relationship between teachers of P.E. 
and their pupils and also between many coaches and their protégés. 

Using the M.P.I., Knapp (1965) established that a sample of 46 
top-class tennis players were more extraverted and less neurotic thana 
quota sample of 1,800 English normals but that the differences 
between the means were not significant. She concluded that "al- 
though there isap individuals with extravert 


reponderanc : 
ere are also a considerable number of outstanding lawn 
ho are introver 


ted”. Six of the forty-six were, in fact, 
ndard deviation 


highly extraverte 
national athletes, 
with interest and partici 
mining success at higher compe 


tennis players W i 
lo from the norm towards the intro- 


more than one sta 


version end of the art d (in spi f it belie! 
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sch and Mozee (19 in weight-lifting and “body-building” d 
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so for reasons connected wit certain personality 
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Other researchers have sought to examine performance in stressful 
situations. Brooke (1967) examined physical performance and pain 
perception without coming to definite conclusions but Costello and 
Eysenck (1961). demonstrated that the extravert has a marked 
superiority in pain tolerance and Whiting ( 1964) concludes that the 
extravert would be able to express more of his strength where pain 
Cratty (1967) points out that “the personality 
influences his Susceptibility to the audience 


4. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


There has been considerable resear 
needed before Positive st 


vert personality and high-level performan 


ance appears to be an important factor in individual Sporting achieve. 
ments, 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TEACHERS SUBMITTING SYLLABUSES 
UNDER MODE 3 OF THE 
CERTIFICATE OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WEST 


by BRIAN E. OLDHAM 
Tutor-Librarian, Teesside College of Education 


ABSTRACT 


Arising out of concern felt at the small number of teachers submitting 
syllabuses for examination under Mode 3 of the Certificate of Secondary 
Education in the area of the North-West Board, the research was designed to 
see if there were significant differences in experience, qualifications and 
attitudes towards examinations between teachers submitting Mode 3 
syllabuses and those accepting the Board's Mode 1 syllabuses. The Mode 3 
. teacher will have some but not vast experience, have reached a graded post, 
be new to his school, have an individual viewpoint. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
T Certificate of Secondary Education introduced three possi- 


bilities to teachers: an examination set in the traditional way 

upon a published syllabus, an examination set by the examining 
Board upon a syllabus devised by the teacher or an examination 
set by the teacher upon his own syllabus and moderated by the 
Board. The second option (known as Mode 2) has made little head- 
way and is generally considered to be moribund. ‘The third option 
(Mode 3) has been accepted in widely varying degree according to 
region. West Yorkshire and Lindsey in 1967 had 51% of its entries 
under this Mode. The North-Western Board had 0-3%. Nine of the 
fourteen Boards had less than 5% Mode 3 entries. 

Clearly there are special regional factors influencing the accept- 
ance of the Mode, factors such as ease of entry, official encouragement 
and publicity. At the same time, however, the decision as whether to 
submit a syllabus under Mode 3 rests with the individual teacher. It 
was to try to discover if there were measurable differences between 
the teachers who accepted the more traditional Mode 1 and those who 
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undertook responsibility for their own examination under Mode 3 
that the present research was designed. It should be stressed that the 
results are obtained from teachers in the area of the North-Western 
Board only. 


2. PROCEDURE 
A questionnaire probin 
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A control group was selected from those teachers who had 
accepted the Mode 1 syllabus of the North-Western Board. The 
group was made comparable with the Mode 3 group in two aspects, 
namely type of school (equal proportions of teachers from grammar, 
modern and comprehensive schools being selected) and subject 
offered. Subject to these restrictions a random group of fifty-two 
teachers was selected, twice as many as those submitting Mode 3 
syllabuses. This means that each teacher in the Mode 3 group was 
paired with two Mode 1 teachers preparing pupils for the same 
examination subject in the same type of school. In all sixty-three 
Mode 1 teachers were used to answer the questionnaire, so the propor- 
tion replying (83%) was almost the same as that for the Mode 3 
group. The numbers in each group from each type of schoo] are 


shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
BREAKDOWN OF Groups INTO TYPE or SCHOOL 


Type of school Mode 3 group Mode 1 group 


Grammar 5 10 

Modern 19 38 

Comprehensive 2 4 

Total 26 52 
3. RESULTS 


A. Experience 

The questions in this section of the questionnaire asked the 
teachers to state the number of years they had been teaching, the 
number of years they had been teaching in their present school, and 
their position (assistant without graded post, assistant with graded 
post, head of department etc.) at the time of answering the question- 
naire. The total teaching experience of the groups is shown in Table II. 
c that half of the Mode 3 group have been teaching for between 


We se 
TABLE II 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF GROUPS 
Years of teaching 
Group Less than 5 5 to 10 More than 10 Total 
Mode 3 2 13 II 26 


Mode 1 9 8 35 52 
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B. Qualifications 


In this section of the questionnaire teachers were asked if they 
were graduates or had been trained in a college of education, and if 
they held specialist qualifications in the subject in which they were 
preparing pupils for the Certificate of Secondary Education. "'Special- 
ist qualifications” was deliberately left undefined, the object of the 
question being to see to what extent the different groups regarded 
themselves as specialist in their teaching subject. For each question a 
“yes” or “no” reply was required and the numbers answering "yes" 
are shown in Table V. 

TABLE V 


QUALIFI CATIONS OF THE GROUP 


“Specialist” in 


Trained at college 
Group of education Graduate teaching subject 
Mode 3 18 13 17 
Mode 1 36 21 Eri 


The proportions trained at a college of education turn out to be 
exactly the same. There are proportionately more graduates among 
the Mode 3 teachers (50% as against 40% of the Mode 1 group), 


«though this difference is not statistically significant (soc) A 


slightly greater proportion of Mode 1 teachers saw themselves as 
specialists in their teaching subject. This difference is, however, too 
small to be statistically significant (50). 


C. Attitudes towards examinations 

The attitudes of teachers towards the C.S.E. examinations were 
probed by asking; in the first place, who they thought best should set 
the examinations. Five options were provided, namely experienced 
chief examiners, local consortia, elected teachers from the area, the pupils’ 
class teacher and other. The number selecting each option are set out 
in Table VI. As expected the Mode 3 group favoured the class 
teacher far more than the Mode 1 group, the difference being sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level (t = 5:68 for 76 degrees of freedom). 
Equally worthy of note, however, is the fact that more than a third of 
the Mode 3 teachers did not select the class teacher. The most 
frequently selected option of the Mode 1 teachers was the local 
consortia. That over 40% of the group chose this option is remark- 
able, especially as there has been little publicity for it in the North- 
West. Overall the difference in pattern between the groups is signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. 
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TABLE VI 
SETTING C.S.E. EXAMINATIONS 


Numbers selecting 


Gr Chief Local Teachers Class Other Total 
oup examiners consortia from area teacher 
Mode 3 z 3 2 17 I 26 
Mode 1 10 


23 16 3 
For those considered best to ma 
Were provided, namely conventional 


class 
teacher and other, the frequencies being as shown in Table VII. 
again a marked and statistically 


Once 
significant divergence bet 
groups is evident (chi-square — 


Ween the » 
= 12:74 for 3 degrees of freedom). 'The 
most favoured option of the ? Tode 


o 52 
rk the examinations, four op 


tions 
examiners, local consortia, the 


examiner 
and the local constortia. 
TABLE VII 
Markinc C.S.E, EXAMINATIONS 
Numbers selecting 
Group Conventional Local Class Other Total 
examiners consortia teacher 
Mode 3 5 2 18 I 26 
Mode 1 26 22 4 o 52 
The teac 


hat they considered to be 
from: visits to every school 
bya moderator, moderation 
xamination Paper externally 

nd other methods. Mode 3 selected the first of 
tly a quarter of the y 9de 1 group. Moderator visits to 
s only, on the other hand, received relatively small 

h groups alike. The Most frequent choice of the 


as moderation on the Consortium Principle (which 
TABLE VII 


Mobrrating Macuinery 


n Numb, à 
Visits by m 4 ers selecting 
Group E Y moderator to 


ating machinery, selected 
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very ‘ample of Consortium Co 
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! Mode 3 ; " Schools principle exam, Other Total 
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also received appreciable support from the Mode 3 group) not, a 
might have been expected, the common examination Paper. The 
i VIII. The group differences ar 
significant at the one per cent level (chi-square — 10-41 for 4 degrees 


4. CONCLUSION 


The typical North-Western “Mode 3 Teacher” would not seem to 
differ from his colleagues in his qualifications. His degree of mobility 
is not unusual, but he is probably quite new in his school. He will 


° have reached at least the Status of a graded post. He will have spent 


sufficiently long in his profession not to be considered inexperienced, 
but will still be considered young if compared with his colleagues in 
the staff room, where he is most likely to be heard expressing an 
individual point of view when external examinations are being 


The research also produced some unexpected by-products. The 
strongly-expressed Preference for consortia methods, in an area 
where little Propaganda has been carried out for them, is the most 
striking. It would seem to indicate that a large-scale inquiry into 
teachers', as opposed to teacher-organisations’ wishes in the organisa- 
tion of external examinations would be Very worth while. Mode r 
teachers were asked if they had considered and rejected Mode g: 
Lack of time for the extra work involved was the commonest reason 
given for rejection, followed by doubt about moderating methods and 
lack of examination experience, Inadequate Payment does not seem 
to have been a major factor. 17 out of the 52 teachers said that they 


tions for the Board concerned, 

Mode 3 teachers were asked if their decision to use Mode 3 had 
been influenced by any factors within the school, Ten said that the 
major influence had been the head teacher. [t would seem that in 


Mode 3, as in so much else, the role of the Head is a vital one, 
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the influences which prevent him from accepting it. Deeper research 
on a co-ordinated basis is indicated and, if Mode 3 is to thrive and 
avoid the fate of Mode 2, this research should not be long delayed. 


Notes 


(i) This article is a development of a dissertation submitted as a 
part of the requirements for the Diploma in the Advanced Study of 
Education at the University of Manchester. 

(ii) I am greatly indebted to three sources of invaluable assistance. 
Dr D. G. Lewis, Lecturer in Methods of Educational Research at 
Manchester University, helped at every step, from the statistical inter- 
pretation to drafting the results. He modestly disclaims the joint- 
authorship which is due. The Secretariat of the North-Western 
Secondary Schools Examination Board provided access to records 
without which the research would have been impossible. The teachers, 
approached at a busy time of the year with yet one more question- 
naire, responded in a way which can only prove the vast fund of good- 


will which exists towards research concerned with practical educa- 
tional topics. 
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BACKGROUND 


been one of the most spectacular aspects of our nation-building. 

+% — Difficulties in tackling quantity have been successfully overcome and 
now the whole emphasis is on the improvement of quality of educa- 

tion. Educational changes that have recently taken place include the 
emphasis on technical education, on science and mathematics and on 
second language teaching, Among teachers, there is an unprecedented 
eagerness for professional growth and improvement, A gigantic pro- 


All these changes require adaptability on the part of school 
teachers and Principals. The primary school Principals Occupy an 
intermediary position between the teachers and Pupils 
/ hand and education authorities and policy-makers on the other, They 

play an important role in Our society of rapid change. It is the schoo] 
Ministry 
leader in his school 
also responsible 


for the atmosphere and social climate of the school, which might help 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


: d imary school 
Studies in educational attitudes involving beer —s 
principals as subjects have been scanty. Moreover, s : sim ence N 
pals’ educational attitudes have mainly concerned the (Patton, 
specific problems such as streaming vs. ae nma 
1963; Jackson, aged and c. studies are by nature 
ional" "psychological". -— 
gc te Professional Course for Primary School gem 
conducted at the Teachers’ Training College, Singapore, provi 


" A lus ol 
the writers with an apportunity of conducting two studies of scho 


principals’ attitudes. The present study, which was carried out in 


early 1969, is one of the two; the other is on the principals! opinions of 
characteristics and conditions of a good school. 


"The present study aims at gauging the educational attitudes of the 
primary school principals in respect of certain aspects of school life 
which the writers believe to be important. Since most of the existing 


scales for measuring educational attitude were designed for classroom 
teachers rather than school princi 


pals, it was decided that a new scale 
be constructed. This scale will be hereafter referred to as the EA 
Scale (Educational Attitude Scale), 
In the process of the construc 


tion of the EA Scale, a number of the 


ed to. The Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
» 1951) concerns itse 
attitude. The Manche: 


ster Scale of Opinion about 
and Butcher, 1962) yields three 


ce e i ee sub-scales 

—idealism-naturalism, Conservatism-radicalism Sim 
and tough-tender 

mindedness. The NFER Scale of Tea t : 

provides scores for six Sub-sca 


chers’ Attitude (Tuppen, 1966) 
les dealing wit i 
towards punishment, selecti irai 
children in A- 


"E iveness, attitude 
ON, noise in class: 
attitudes tow. 


oom, streaming, and 
Stream. ; P 
Ferron (1965) Constructed a scale for measuring 
t ards the modern ap 
with seven a 


Proach in teaching: this scale deals 
Spects of education, incl d 


uding methods and discipline. 
The EA Scale 


nN ree LuLktLL!HG G2 — 8 
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The D Scale is Supposed to measure the subjects' attitudes con- 
cerning classroom discipline whether the principals favour a 
autocratic, rigid, and punitive policy for maintaining discipline. 


II to 15.) 
The A Scale is Supposed to gauge the subjects’ attitudes con- 
cerning school administration—whether the principals are in favour 


are willing to promote a closer interpersonal relationship with the 
teachers. (Items 16 to 20.) 
The four sub-scales taken together purport to give a general indi- 


The EA Scale was administered to Principals in the English 


comparable groups (Table I). Hene 
reliable. 
E 


“SOOO —EA n 
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When Group A (English medium) and Group C (Chinese medium 
are compared, they differ significantly on two of the four sub-scales 
and also on the EA Scale (Table IV). On the M Scale (methods), the 
difference is 2-38 in favour of the English medium group (? = 5-33, 
p less than o*o1). The more flexible attitude towards teaching methods 
as shown by the English medium group can be accounted for by the 
training the principals have had before they become school adminis- 
trators. In Singapore, experienced classroom teachers with suitable 
qualifications were Promoted to become school principals, usually 
without any formal training in school administration whatsoever. This 

“applies to both the English and the Chinese media. However, as the 
teachers in the English medium were more exposed to the modern 
trends of education (or teaching methods, for that matter), it might 
not be unreasonable to assume that principals of the English medium 
schools (who have been classroom teachers for years before becoming 
school administrators) would hold more flexible attitudes towards 
teaching methods, whereas on the other hand, the number of princi- 
pals from the Chinese schools who have undergone teacher training 
is comparatively small. Besides, there isa question of technical interest 
to psychometricians. As had been pointed out by a study in bilingual- 
‘ism (Kolers, 1969), the same word which is emotionally toned is 
semantically different to a bilingual person. As an attitude can be 
regarded as an emotionalised opinion, it leads us to question whether 
an attitude scale translated into another language (as was done with 
the EA Scale here) is measuring the attitude in the Same manner and to 
the same extent. 

On the A Scale (administration), the difference is I-17 in favour of 
the Chinese medium group (¢ = 2°42, p less than 0-02), Generally 
speaking, the Chinese school Principals have more ex 

‘solving problems in administration together with their st. 
such as raising school funds, Tt should also be noted 


school administration and less staff movemen 
more self-sufficient, It is also not uncomn 
Space, many Chinese school Principals share 
with their staff, especially in schools with sm 


calculated from data in the List of Schools, Sing ae aided Schools. 


English medium 
(Group A) 


Chinese medium 
(Group C) 


Whole Sample 


MEAN SCORES OBTAINED By VARIOUS GROUPS ON THE EA SCALE AND ITS SuB-SCALES 


Men 
Women 
Both 
Men 
Women 
Both 


(15) 
(15) 
(30) 
(15) 
(15) 
(30) 
(60) 


C Scale 

4 $ 
19:60 188 
18:13 2:39 
18:317. 2-15 
18:07 rs 
18:66 — 2.96 
18:37 r9r 
18:27 — 2:03 


TABLE VI 

D Scale 

M D 
17:60 3'31 
17:60 2:92 
17:560 2:72 
16:80 275 
16:07 2'90 
16:44 — 2:54 
17:02 2:63 


M Scale : 
S 

19'090 0°99 
19:80 1:60 
19:85 1°33 
17774 2°34 
17:20 1:66 
I7:47 2°03 
18:66 175 


* CR for the difference 0:838, p less than 0-05 


A Scale 
M S 
19°33 2°13 
18:87 1:60 
19:10 1:88 
20°74 1°98 
19:80 1:78 
20:27 1:88 
19:69 1:88 


P gr. 

EA Scale 
M $ 
7797 T3 
74°40 417 
76:14 = s:92* 
73:07 $75 
7174 425 
72:31  s:o4* 
7428 5'50 
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Before you go on, 
Sex .. 
Age . P 

Administrative/ caching experience .. 


SA — Strongly Agree. A=A, 
Strongly Disagree, 


I. 
2. 


9 uo uw 


14. 


15. 


- Teachers should be 
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RESEARCH UNIT 
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years 


Children are angels. 


Life would be more pleasant without the 
oisterous noise of children, 


3. Children are creative, 
4. 


Children's clumsi; 


- Spare the rod, spoil the child. 
+ Children shoul 


d be kept silent as far as 
Possible. 


aggravate his Problem, 


- A teacher who laughs wi 


ith his Pupils is inviti 
discipline problems, s 


changes in their sc| 


1 : N aged to exper; 
in their teaching methods, Periment 
results cong 


gauging teac! 


titute the only valid 
Pupils learn better throu, 


her efficiency. 
gh Buided discovery, 


please fill in the following information: 


- years 
Bree. U= Undecided. D= Disagree, 


SA 
SA 


>> > b p 
dd q d g 


gu cu y 
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16. To run a school more efficiently, the Principal 
should always exchange views with the 


teachers. SA A U D sp 
17. To become a good leader in the School, the 

Principal should mix freely with the teachers. SA A UD SD 
18. A principal who consults the teachers is 

showing his own weakness. SA A U D SD 
19. Teachers should be encouraged to air their 

views on the way the school is run. SA A UD SD 
20. The principal should plan out the manage- 

ment of the affairs of the school in great detail 

for the teachers to follow. SA A U D SD 
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BOOK NOTICES 


tors”, starting with Plato, continuing through 


Aquinas to Kant and Dewey and concluding with Russell, Buber and 
Gilbert Ryle, twenty-on 


e 
true, has included Sizable 


arly 45,000 
words of Plato and nearly 30,000 words of Kan 


certainly enable the reader to get the flavour of the authors sele 


it has almost equally Certainly priced the book out of the market for 
English students, 


Psychological matters), 
i ato’s theory of 


explicitly Stated, though "previous 
is not Pre-supposed”, No mention 
ry is Pre-supposed. 
| Ie as been for Writings 
ur own time 


elp they can furnish 
*. Despite this Professor Jarrett 


. 1$ assured that “he wh 

Ove teaching and learning Can profit from Philosophy as a 
» ur 

more as à process” yet he is given no instruction in the 

154 


stand and to impr 
product and even 


3 


kind of question a philosopher of the analytical school might ask of these 
selected authors. Without guidance of this kind one fears that a book of 
readings such as this will too easily result in a learning of “what so-and-so 
Said", manifested in the time-hallowed essay phrase “As Plato/Aquinas/ 
Buber/Ryle said . . .", a basically authoritatian situation Which is very far 


historical background and a philosophical background different from his 
own. The index is one of authors only and is therefore unhelpful, but it 
, would be an interesting exercise to examine the variety of meanings put to 
the word "nature" in the readings offered, an exercise, however. which our 


take. "The kind of background historical information which is offered is 
necessarily too bald to be of value, and nowhere does the editor think it 
necessary or indeed helpful to Present a case in justification of the argu- 
ment that the part is in Some sense “‘relevant” to the Present, though he 
does make the modest assertion, for example, that “a Montaigne or Rousseau 
sketching the design of the ideal tutor can be Strongly suggestive to us as we 


thought", 
It is difficult to see in what Ways the book could be of use to Students 
Preparing to be teachers. A mastery of its contents would require some 


+ Norman J. BULL, Moral Education (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969, 
CLARENCE H. Faust and Jessica FEINGOLD (eds.), Approaches to Educ 
for Character; strategies for change in higher education (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1969, $10). 
Tue British Humanist Association has for some years been a 
children in school should have a Properly planned and dire 
into morals. To some Measure its plea has been endorsed 
Humanists and Christians who have been meeting in Lon 


of producing a valid syllabus, Possibly because wi 


very clearly what particular mora] Principles are i i 
different ages of development. s EEEE Mii 


R. G. Goldman’s researche: 


impel major Overdue curriculum reforms in religi, ion i 
Now Dr Bull has “done a Goldman” about child 2 Bu 
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this may help the eventual production of a workable syllabus of moral 
education. 


m and lying. Shades of Goldman again! 
findings about this subject bears the title 
od to Adolescence; but he refrains from 


of judg- 
“Tt is with the 
is increasingly con- 


a drastic decline 
eligic : à growing kindliness, 
Passion in society, This like ot i i 


the facile way in whi 


cating res ofiss 
Philosophy and Religion devote its wien = 
three papers from experts who w. E to 
ethical concepts in training lawyer: 
policemen and teachers of young children 

ici worthy of comment that a Breat country, Which has until very 
ace beer SPIRI af teaching religion to children in its schools, 
Should now be so exercised about 


the necessity of teaching morals in its 


ference on Science, 


istening to twenty- 
ere concerned With the development of 
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institutions of higher learning that it establishes research fellowships and 
even university chairs with this in mind. Many of the problems, and some 
of the solutions, can be recognised on this side of the Atlantic: for instance, 
the impact of the mass media on young people undergoing training for the 
professions. We can be thankful, though, that the major problem in 
discussing moral education in our urban communities is not segregation 
and zoning (see pp. 117-19, 126-9). 

Both books are welcome additions to the literature which reminds us, 
if we need such a reminder, that educators at every level cannot escape 
responsibility for the ethical standards of the community which they serve 
and to which they belong. H. F. Maruews 


+ 


B. A. PuyrtHIaN (ed.), Considering poetry : An Approach to Criticism (The 
English Universities Press, 1970, 16s.) 
SEVEN of Mr Phythian’s colleagues at Manchester Grammar School, plus 
lecturers at Exeter University and Chorley College of Education, are 
contributors to this book, which is intended to provide material for two or 
three years’ study in sixth forms and places of further education. The book 
is in two parts. Part 1 consists of six chapters on the approach to poetry, 
Part 2 of four sections of poems for criticism, plus a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. The editor recommends that after the first two chapters (“Reading 
+ Poetry” and “The Technique of Poetry”) we should pass on to Part 2. 
The first two chapters contain many pleasing features, and some less 
pleasing. The varied methods of approach suggested in Chapter 1 (e.g. 
"instant reaction" to a poem; in small groups; in pairs) would prove 
helpful and interesting, but why are all the poems here modern? Elsewhere 
the balance between old and new is admirably kept. The “General Points 
for Discussion" at the end of this chapter do not belong here very happily 
(“Must poetry have a ‘special’ subject-matter?” "How short can a poem 
be?” etc.). The central difficulty of the subject of Chapter 2 is a familiar 
„One in critical work in the sixth form: how much help to give? Too few 
questions/suggestions, and the pupil may flounder; too many, and his 
interest quickly disappears, By and large, in the "Imagery" Stetina the 
attention of the pupil is directed tactfully, though y 
and Marvell discussions the compilers 


is good, with widely varied 


this chapter, “Rh thm” S 
Rhymes and Forms”, are also good. coe ee 


There are some reservations about t} “rs ; 
long for the discussion of a sinth-former's poss (ee, S bn. = 
Poems and their Critics”). The Study of authors’ P APA i (ce Es 
possibly rather specialised; anyway, Wallace Hildick's | k c p is 
Word 1s available if this kind of Work is thought néces hs ik 
“Writing Poetry”, is perfunctory, Wil] Pupils nowadays hd aoe 
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sixth form without meeting haiku? Chapter 6, “What is Poetry”, with its 
section of pronouncements by Coleridge, Housman, Arnold, and so on, is . 
ething of a rag-bag. 
The eis s ae are divided into four sections: (A) Single Poems, 
(B) More Difficult Poems, (C) Poems for Comparison, (D) Poems with 
Questions. The choice is judicious and stimulating (though it seems odd to 
find Emily Dickinson in (A) and de la Mare in (B)). 
Despite the above criticisms, this book is to be recommended for use. I 


can imagine very interesting lessons in class, and the individual student, 
if he reads parts of the book privately, will receive considerable help from 
it. 


A. W. HOLDEN 


Dick Fiero, Change in Art Education (Routledge and Kegan Paul, The 
Students’ Library of Education, 25s.) 


A GROUP of books that are entitled a “Library of” always cause me to be 
“The Student’s Library of. , 


For a student audience it would seem reas 


con nature of the creative 
1s Incorporated into our edu 


onable to lay a ground of 
rocess, how it has been and 
d what the factors are that 
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a group of art students, “If you want to have art education without taking 
into account industrial needs then you must accept that you won’t get jobs 
at the end of it”, then the whirlwind that Mr Field suggests that art 
educators are attempting to harness must seem to many fine-art depart- 
ments in the new polytechnics to be more like a whirlpool. English art 
education is at a crossroads and if it is to take its place as a really useful area 
of study aimed at the development of people and not just artists in higher 
as well as secondary education, then Mr Field’s views should have a wider 
audience than the student one for whom this book was designated. 

Out of the many other issues that are raised I will restrict my remarks to 
only one because it seems to be the key to so much. Mr Field makes the 
point that, as well as performance, active self-analysis on the part of the 
pupil is going to be a significant future trend and goes on to suggest that 
this is going to lead to a consequent reconsideration of the skills that an art 
teacher should possess. The point here is that these skills will not grow out 
of thin air, they will only be formed by advanced study and research for 
which more avenues must be created than at present exist. I can do no 
better than to finish with his own words. 

“Already pressure is developing from students who have taken or are 
taking advanced diplomas in centres of art teacher education to proceed to 
further qualifications. It will not be long before students holding B.Ed. are 
coming forward for further study. Clearly a condition of imbalance within 
the field of art education would be created if these latter students held an 
advantage over Dip.A.D. students. It is therefore greatly to be desired that 
the universities should develop a more concerted and liberal policy with 
regard to art qualifications” (p. 103). MICHAEL STEVENI 
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INTRODUCTION: CONTEXT OF SITUATION 


i 
!3ocioLoGIcAL linguistics is the great field for future research,’ wrote 
n rth in 1935. Educationists, at least, have taken a long time to 
alise this. Until comparatively recently much language work in 
j:hools was based on the analysis of decontextualised sentences. 
| uch work in educational psychology and in linguistics has tended 
| 1 the same direction. The educational psychologist has been con- 
cerned with objective measures of linguistic ability, particularly in 
describing the language development of young children (McCarthy 
's a mine for this work). The linguist has concentrated on language, 
but on the phonological, lexical, and grammatical levels. These 
things are very understandable from many viewpoints, not least being 
that of the manageability of data. Nevertheless the approach has had 
listorting effects. In the last resort language is a means of com- 
munication, of semantics. And, to quote Firth again, "The central 
^oncept of the whole of semantics . . . is the context of situation’. 
In fact the preoccupation in recent decades has been with ‘struc- 
‘ure’ rather than meaning. Our fascination with the concept of 
structure’ in the social sciences provides an object lesson in how 
Words use men. It is a hard word—firm, stark, even white and gleam- 
hg, with the strength of steel, the basicness of bone, with a blessed 


ura of the natural sciences about it. Use it in linguistics, or sociology, 


"r curriculum, and your authority is assured, your research proposal 
in children’s language, for 


pen. The pursuit of ‘structures’ ) : 
tance, has occupied many teams of research workers on both sides 
f the Atlantic for countless hours. And yet it now appears that 
lente’ does not matter: that is to say, for all practical purposes, 
¿very normal child develops comparatively early a full range of 
Syntactic structures’. And not only the normal child; Widlake, in a 
ren toming Review paper, finds evidence of a wide range of e 
bol e in ‘linguistically deprived" children. What matters are the 

ings the child conveys, and there 1s not a one to one cor- 


es 
ee ee between meaning and structure, or for that matter 
S. 


e of structure would 


an . 
uch more satisfactory metaphorical us € 
e ipd that this 


"e . . B 
™ to be the Piagetian one for mental organisation In 
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describes in internal dynamic rather than an external static. Peel 


uses this in his discussion of meaning: ‘psychologically meanings can , 


be said to begin when the thinker has any mental structure at all into 
which the new experience can be assimilated and which structure 


itself in the process may be accommodated by the new experience’. ] 


His discussion of the various vectors of meaning provides a valuable 
complement to the situational concerns of other contributors. 


‘the socialisati e 
classroom roles and the effect o isation of the pupils int? 


f these on language behaviour and 
arning'. 
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LANGUAGE IN A SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE* 
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HE studies which are described in the series of monographs 
entitled Primary Socialization, Language and Education, 
edited by Basil Bernstein, show how in a coherent social 
theory a central place is occupied by language, as the primary means 
of cultural transmission. n 
What is the nature of language, when seen from this point of view? 
here are two sides to this question. The first is, what aspects of 
anguage are highlighted—what do we make language look like, so to 
Speak—in order to understand its function in the socialization of the 
child, and in the processes of education? The second is the same 


. Question in reverse: what do we learn about language— what does it 


o 1 1 a 8 . B 
ok like, in fact—when it is approached in this way? 


1. LANGUAGE AS SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR AN ACKNOWLEDGED 
CONCERN OF MODERN LINGUISTICS, AND NOT 
LIMITED TO THE STUDY OF INSTANCES 


e. been suggested that one of the main preoccupations of ed 
Man es be a concern with social man. This implies not onni 
ut ma: relation to some abstract entity such as society as à W. ole 
relation te relation to other men; it is a particular facet of man i 
physical o his environment, only it shifts the emphasis from 
CP o Sea the human environment—on to man in the enian 

uman Be ees The individual is seen as the focus of a comp gà 
Social bek, ationships which collectively define the content o 

à aviour, 

'S Provides a perspective on language. A significant fact about the 


€havio 3 À : 
ur of human beings in relation to their social environment 1s 

This 

Applied Paper was first prepared for the Second International Congress of 

Was DXesep eee Cambridge, September, 1969. A revised version of it 

1969, ted to the Oxford University Linguistic Society on 21 October 
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s i n 
that a large part of it is linguistic behaviour. The study of social ma | 
ial man. : 
presupposes the study of language and soci . i 
A concern with language and social man has for a long px | 
one of the perspectives of modern linguistics. In 1935 J. R. pa d 
introducing the term ‘sociological linguistics', discussed the study 


` * : Š o! 
language in a social perspective and outlined a programme 
‘describing and classi 


i n 
t any particular selection that is made from with! 
em. 
; n 
Malinowski's two types of context thus embody the distinct? 
etween the potentia] and the a 


; » the range of po 
choice among th 


Situation, 
with his interes 


$ , l n 
tent i t in the actual, in the text and its relation 
its surround a : 


: i 
f—depends on factors which lie outs 
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language, in the social structure. It is not the typicalness of the words 
and structures which concerns us, but the typicalness of the context 
of situation, and of the function of the words and structures within it. 
Malinowski (1935) tells an interesting story of an occasion when he 
asked his Trobriand Island informant some questions about the 
Trobrianders’ gardening practices. He noted down the answers, and 
was surprised a few days later to hear the same informant repeating 

. what he had said word for word in conversation with his young 
daughter. In talking to Malinowski, the informant has as it Were 
borrowed the text from a typical context of situation. The second 
Occasion, the discussion with the little girl, was then an instance of 
this context of situation, in which the socialization of the child into 
the most significant aspect of the material culture—the gardening 
Practices—was a familiar process, with familiar patterns of language 


behaviour associated with it. y 
There is not, of course, any conflict between an emphasis on the 
repetitive character of language behaviour and an insistence on the 
creativity of the language system. Considered as behaviour potential, 
r language system itself is open-ended, since the question whether 
two instances are the same or not is not determined by the system; 
- tis determined by the underlying social theory. But in any case, as 
in POM Hasan (1971) has pointed out, creativeness does not peris 
u producing new sentences. The newness of a sentence is a quit 
nimportant—and_unascertainable—property> and ‘creativity 1 
"s ie lies in the speaker's ability to create new SERERE. - 
iow the potentiality of language for the indefinite ra "wa E : 
can a to new contexts of situation. It is only in this lig 6» : 
atz sa T rstand the otherwise unintelligible observon ae 
or thes Fodor (1963), that ‘almost every sentence We is x 
amon, rst time’ (p. 171). Our most ‘creative acts may be pre 
beh g those that are realized through highly repetitive forms 


Lo 
i ; l 
rth did not concern himself with Malinowski’s ‘context í 


culture a; i | 
e mi Since he preferred to study generalized patterns of zs 
such Qui rather than attempting to characterize the potentia! | 


his was simply the result of his insistence on the need f 


ac 

earlier I observations—a much-needed emphasis in the context 

anguage suri studies—and in no way implied that the study. 

explicitly a uld be reduced to the study of instances, which in E 
| ` theory a enied (1968). More to the point, Firth built his lingu's 
| round the original and fundamental concept of the systern 


D 
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hnica d th i a means 0: 
sed b a tec Sense; an is is recisely 
as usei y him in É P 5i 
d ibing the potential, and of relating the actual to it 
escri 


i nalysis 
aviour potential. In this way the analy: 


vided the 

e range of a social theory, eiae dis. 
n 

underlying Concepts of such a theory are such that they ca 


€ Potential of | 
Potentia] is the linguistic real 
Mean’ is ‘og i 


ing 
mean! 
when translated into language. The 

Potential is in turn realizeq in the] 

ical Potential, which is what th 
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to realize options in meaning, which in turn realize options in 
behaviour that are interpretable in terms of a social theory. 

We can illustrate this point by reference to Basil Bernstein’s 
work in the area of language and social structure (Bernstein, 1967, 
1970). On the basis of a theory of social learning, Bernstein identifies 
a number of social contexts which are crucial to the socialization of 
the child, for example contexts in which the mother is regulating the 
child’s behaviour or in which she is helping him in learning to carry 
Out some kind of task. These are ‘typical contexts of situation’, 
in Firth’s sense, but given significance by the theory underlying 
them. 

For any one of these contexts Bernstein is able to specify a range of 
alternatives that is open to the mother in her interaction with the 
child. For example, in regulating the child’s behaviour she may adopt 
one (or more) of a number of strategies, which we might characterize 
'^ general terms as reasoning, pleading, threatening, and the like, but 
Which the theory would suggest represent systematic options in the 
oe that are available to her. Bernstein in fact makes use of the 

m ‘meanings’ to refer to significant options in the social context; 
wid he regards those as being ‘realized’ in the behaviour patterns. 

Ut this is realization in exactly the linguistic sense, and the behaviour 
icm are, at least partly, patterns of meaning in the AC 
Meth mother's behaviour is largely language baiavon ot s 
ise realizations extends from the social theory into the languag 
es the behaviour potential associated with the Lego E 
Potential, benda: may be expressed linguistically a a E E $ 
Concepts ome such step is needed if we are to relate the fundame " 
an pis of the social theory to recognizable forms and patterns 

Zuage behaviour. 

Word or two should be said here about the relation of the con- 


Cept o : ; 
Sven if meaning potential to the Chomskyan notion of competence, 


Potenti 


each other. But ‘knows’ is distinct and clearly insulated 


Oes!. 3 ^ x, 
S ; the relation between the two is complex and oblique, 
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and leads to the quest for a ‘theory of performance’ to explain the 
‘does’. 

This is related to the question of idealization in linguistics. How 
does one decide what is systematic and what is irrelevant in language 


ed 
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insisting that this must be sought in one direction and no other—only 
1n psychology, or only in logic. It may just as well be sought in a 
field such as sociology whose relationship with linguistics has been 
no less close, g j 
Sociological theory, if it is concerned with the transmission of 
knowledge or with any linguistically coded type of social act, provides 
its own criteria for the degree and kind of idealization involved in 
Statements about language; and Bernstein’s work is a case in point. 
one sense, this is what it is all about. There is always some ideal- 
ization, where linguistic generalizations are made; but in a sociological 
Context this has to be, on the whole, at a much lower level. We have, 
= fact, to ‘come closer to what is actually said’; partly because the 
Solution to problems may depend on studying what is actually said, 
me also because even when this is not the case the features that are 
chaviourally relevant may be just those that the idealizing process 
e cea irons out. An example of the latter would be vem tH 
don't ay and doubt, such as of course, $ think, and question tags ike 
sions P ai Which turn out to be highly significant not the expres- 
in this emselves, but the variations in meaning which they ud 
attach Case variation in the degree of certainty which the speaker may 
ch to what he is saying (Turner & Pickvance, 1969). 
T to give an account of language that satisfies the pen : 
Of ide Tee , we have to be able to accommodate the degree and 5s 
notion. <a that is appropriate in that context. This is what the 
Potential meaning potential attempts to make possible. The sie | 
e s : à the range of significant variation that is at the disposa o 
bend er. The notion is not unlike Dell Hymes (1970) nar 
‘competen: competence’, except that Hymes defines this in terms 5 
Whereas "es in the Chomskyan sense of what the speaker know K 
inguistic € are talking of a potential—what he can do, in ei om 
complication of what he can mean—and avoiding the a a 
Potentia] on of a distinction between doing and knowing. his 
Which .. ^^^ then be represented as systematic options in meaning 
been elii be varied in the degree of their specificity—in what has 
cing treate oes That is to say, the range of variation that is 
her disti as significant will itself be variable, with either rud 
at is bein inctions being drawn according to the type of proble 
B Investigated. 


3. LANGUAGE AS OPTIONS 


Onside: a , . 
r "e 3 
ing language in its social context, then, we can describe it 
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; a 
in broad terms as a behaviour potential; and more pecial Mw 
meaning potential, where meaning is a form of behaving (a fim nolit 
to mean is a verb of the ‘doing’ class). This leads to Se lee 
of representing language in the form of options: d anil 
native meanings which collectively account for the total m 

otential. a 
i Each option is available in a stated environment, and this is d 
Firth's category of system comes in. A system is an abstract r i 
resentation of a paradigm; and this, as we have noted, can be p 
terpreted as a set of options with an entry condition—a number pi 
possibilities out of which a choice has to be made if the stated "s a 
ditions of entry to the choice are satisfied. It has the form: if a, t e 
either x or y (or. . -). The key to its importance in the present conte* 


is Firth's ‘polysys whereby (again following this 
interpretation) the conditions of ent 


. The options in a natural language are at various levels: phonoleg 
ical, grammatical (including lexical, which is simply the more spec 
grammatical) 


1 S : : rst 
he meaning potential : 


complete one-to- 


matic 
i One correspondence between the gram e 
options and the s 


€mantic ones; by 
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cone — of neutralization and diversification that are 
Ti e with all stages in the realization chain. 

Minea new in the notion of associating grammatica 
This is quite higher level categories of a 'socio-' semantic kind. 
trem Ad ln in the case of grammatical forms concerned with 
vu dios n of pie roles; particularly those systems which reflect 
enit: = structure of the speech situation, which cannot be 
noD e. other way. The principal component of these is the 
a inen 100d. If we represent the basic options 1n the mood system 

glish in the following way: 


declarative 
indicative > yes/no 


independent + [ interrogative ^ [ 
(t clause imperative “WH-” 
Che ael independent clause is either indicative or imperative; 
are systema Den either declarative or interrogative’, and so on), We 
assume one p the set of choices whereby the speaker is enabled to 
roles which ad a number of possible communication roles— social 
Speech dieu only in and through language, as functions of the 
typically q lon. The choice of interrogative, for example, means, 
are to act ‘a acting as questioner (seeker of information), and you 
y uses of pod and then as answerer (supplier of information) s 
Speech situati is system the speaker takes on himself a role in the 
rather, a ion and allocates the complementary role—actually, 
both rnb choice of complementary ones—to the hearer, 
vision io speaking and after he has finished. l 
as “socio-semai unicabon roles’ belong to what we were referring to 
Perty of the s ntics'. They are a special case in that they are a pro- 
of a social b ac situation as such, and do not depend on any kin 
Semantics a: "i ory; But the relationship between, 52» ‘question in 
that betssien pre od in grammar is not really different from 
e aule b ehavioural-semantic category such as ‘threat’ an 
Instance js th y which it is realized grammatically. In neither 
rather more e relationship one to one; and while the latter may be 
T aviour complex, a more intensive study of language as social 
raditional um suggests a somewhat more complex treatment of 
S niar Sly ght like those of statement and question. Part of the 
a althougt ich we are familiar is thus a sociological grammar 
à € Meanings gh this has usually been confined to a small area where 
9cia] expressed are 'social in a rather special sense, that of the 
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at, 
However, the example of the mood system serves. m e oi 
even if we are operating only with the rather oversimpli fie e tha 
statement, question, command and the like, E Tinke 
occupy an intermediate level of ‘meaning potential w eenia 
behavioural categories to grammatical ones. We do not ear: 412 ihe 
significant option in behaviour represented straightforwardly calis 
grammatical system; it is only in odd instances that what the sp ievel 
‘can do’ is coded immediately as what he ‘can say’. There is a 


correspondence. In any particular rie 
only some of the total possible Ipsae 
n; hence we shall De Iu 
-to-many', where one meaning ! 
ut in such instances we can pi 
Principle, by which one of the possibilities ? 
the ‘unmarked? one, that which is Chosen to €Xpress the meaning oe 
Teason to choose otherwise. For & 


a INPS 
realized in the grammar as an intl 


expressed in different forms. B 


A Y . jon 
larative. And secondly, the implicati 


m" 
many forms’, namely that there is m 
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eo At the same time it might be the case that one of them, 
Prem rd the first one mentioned above, could be shown on some 
nds to be the typical form of threat (perhaps just in this context), 


the : A : 
i others all being ‘marked’ variants; we are then committed to 


stati iti eh iti 
n E ies conditions under which it is not selected but are not 
quired to give any further explanation when it is. 


4. AN EXAMPLE 


Ns rs ge a hypothetical example of the behaviour potential 
hosel t with a particular social context. We will keep within the 
the ty ramework of Bernstein's theory of socialization, and take up 
wage context already mentioned, that of parental control; 
à reas ubi area WE will construct a particular instance that will yield 
oth the y simplified illustration. It should be said very clearly that 
invented es of options and the illustrative sentence? have been 
Stein's ene this purpose; they are not actual instances from Bern- 
raw on = . But they are modelled closely on Bernstein s work, and 
on Geoff any of his underlying concepts. In particular I have drawn 
inguistic 2. ‘Turner’s studies, in which he has made use of the 
Purpose a of systems representing options 1n meaning for the 

bos d investigating the role of language 1n control situations 

» forthcoming). 

neiges Pagine that the small boy has been playing with the 
oth of th ood children on a building site. His mother disapproves 
Views with locale and of the company he has been keeping, and 
acquired as particular horror the empty tin oF other object he has 
to prevent ^ trophy. She wants both to express her disapproval and 
like ‘that a ^; same thing happening again. She might say something 

er peo l of place is not for playing in’, or I don’t like you taking 
there’, i n s things’, or ‘they don’t want children running about 
you'll wal s look at the state of your clothes’, or ‘I'm frightened 

. Various eS , or many other things besides. — . 

‘ONS explici ans are open to the mother here for making her inten- 
the range it. Now, in terms of the actual sentences she might utter, 
theory ale possibilities is pretty well unlimited. But a particular 
9f the child the function of the regulatory context in the socialization 
Systematic fi would suggest that she is actually operating within à 
any one co oe of very general options, any one of which (or 
wide cn ination) might be expressed through the medium of a 
of different lexico-grammatical forms. These options 
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3 : instances: 

t the meaning potential lying behind the — e veal, 8 

Pere will assume that the mother is using some form o ee 
ARIA a direct injunction or a threat. She wI vay aope al 
ves rule, based on her authority as a parent; or she rail this 
sine add give an explanation of what she wants. ue mus form- 
‘authority or reason’. Secondly, and at the same eie : ve n this 
ulate her appeal in general or in particular terms, eithe eas ae il 

event to a wider class of situations or treating it on its ; 


he 
Jf, 
the parent (the mother hers? 


Fiir : : A milý» 

as individuals, or in their status in the fam 
the age group and so on Thus 
may mean ‘you as my 


un 1 
, Timmy’; 9f 
offspring’, ‘you as a 
| other defined social sta 


young child’ or in 5° 
tus. 


"Loue . H as E: 
We may now Tepresent these possibilities in the following way 
network of alternatives: 


E [neni (1) 
reason (2) 


+ [general (3) 
Particular (4) 


: child (6) 
" [sbiect-orientea (s) ý bee (7) 
person-oriented —__ 


personal (8) 
=H pee (9) 


n. i 
-otel 
. . x es i edia / 
he categories in this semantic network are not age” ‘object 
recognizable as linguistic c € is no category O 
oriented’ or ‘posit: 


atic’ 
mmar of English, no piap ali 


ENS ee) ee ME 
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Any one selection from within this range of options could be 
ep through a wide range of different grammatical categories and 
exical items. Take for example the combination ‘authority, general, 


: object-oriented’. The mother might say that sort of place is not for 


playing in, or she might say we don’t go into places like that, or other 
people’s things aren’t for playing with, or we don't take other people's 
property ; all of these would be instances of the particular combination 
of options just mentioned. Here we have alternative forms of expres- 
sion for what are, within the limits of the few distinctions recognized 
in our illustration, the same selections in meaning. As far as their 
grammar and vocabulary is concerned, there are certain things 
common to two or more of these examples which can be related to 
their common element in their meanings: for example the form 
rl not for . . . ing (in|with), the form we don't...» n 
and i o place, and so on. But in other respects they are yey i sei 
DE wl categories that might not otherwise be brought tog - 
id t teir different places in the description of the gum. ine a 
isa] ont X with|in Y and Y is not for X-ing with|in oe ah 
en or the different categories represented by t di 
either) R thing (including property, which can be interp E 
option * Te that place and thing are grouped toge E 
to à d ject-oriented' ; no doubt if the analysis was car 
altho ore delicate stage they would then 
qo ush both represent non-personalized forms of appe 


i a : 
erence between the notion of territory and the notion of ownership 


that mi ) à 
ight be significant. M hile th rve to illustrate @ further 

. Meanwhile they $° 
: 3 ssible the con- 


io 
ae the analysis seeks to specify as far as po a 
Used H. made by each particular option to the form o : es paie 
Negatiy EOS for example, the feature of ‘authority is reflecte! ie 
Noun rss and in the modal forms; that of ‘general’ in the tense an A 
in the ale i that sort of... like that; that of aaa a 

€ al d place, thing and (other people's) property, couple 
` Even is of individualized personal pronouns: zm idt 
are ver ough the forms used to express any one meaning sel 

Y varied, they are nevertheless distinct from those re? izing 


Other 

s x 

Means V cation we must in principle be able to tell w 
ability - what she says, since we are crediting the 


daria Here to complete the illustration is : Lodi tie 

ecaning y thg mother representing different selectio 

Mother’ potential, These are not intended to cover t em 
S verbal intervention; some of them would need to be ( 
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TR: , has 
i licit injunction suc 
could be) accompanied by an exp njune | 
p viter do that again. They exemplify only ogia in r ai 
is using; ld occur either 
1 she is using; as such, each one cou vt 
ce iblastion with an appeal of one of the other types. The 2 i 
following each example indicate, by reference to the network, 
options it is assumed to express. 


other people's things aren't for playing with (135) 

you know you don't play with those sort of boys (1368) 
they don't want children running about there (1369) 
Daddy doesn't like you to play rough games (1378) 

that tin belongs to somebody else (145) 

you can go there when you're bigger (1469) 

I was worried, I didn't know where you'd got to (1478) 
you'll ruin your clothes playing in a place like that (235) 
it's not good for you to get too excited (2368) 


boys who are well brought up play nice games in the park (2369) 
we don't want people to think we don't look after you, do we? (2379 
that glass they keep there might get broken (245) 

you might have hurt yourself on all that glass (2468) 

I'd like you to stay and help me at home (2478) 


1 d, 
Not all the possible combinations of options have been exemplifie ; 


* + . . H u 
and some of them are unlikely in this particular instance, altho 4 


probably all could occur. Let us Stress again here that both ies 
examples and the network of options, although inspired by p 
stein's work, have been invented for the present discussion, in ? 
to keep the illustration down to a manageable size. 

A system network of this kind is open-ended. It may represent j 
certain very gross distinctions: in the simplest case, just 4 ‘zate 
between two possibilities, so that all the meaning potential assoc 
with a particular social context is reduced to ‘either this or that seing 
it is always capable of accommodating further distinctions—°" j 
made more and more 'delicate'—when these are brought int ^u 
picture, Each new distinction that is introduced has implication — if 
‘upwards’ and ‘downwards’: that is, it is significant as an y in 
behaviour, and it is systematically (however indirectly) expres herë 


the language. Only in very restricted types of situation can. on) fro? 
near all the linguistic features of an utterance be derive?” as 
behaviourally significant op 


‘ Fee, es tions; but then there is no such t ome 
all the linguistic features of an utterance’ considered apart from ifict 
external criteria of Significance, The point is that, as further sper jeti 
tion is added to the Semantic systems, so more of the Weg or% 
features come to be accounted for. This can be seen in Turner $ 


only 
ic 
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already referred to, in which he is investigating the meaning potential 


associated with certain contexts of the general kind we have been 
illustrating. 


c 


5. INTERPRETATION OF LINGUISTIC FORMS 
DETERMINED BY REFERENCE TO CONCEPTS OF 
SOCIAL THEORY 


In understanding the nature of ‘social man’, and in particular the 
Ta RU they are largely linguistic processes—whereby the 
thos ecomes social man, we are likely to be deeply concerned with 
mis aspects of his experience which centre around social contexts 
Weeki of the kind just exemplified. m — 
an ws al not of course expect to assign anything like the w pore d 
can Te al s language behaviour to situations of this kind, whtc 
Social decer Jae and interpreted in the light of some significant 
Not be Sony The meaning of a poem, or à technical discussion, ae 
Other p DA in terms of behavioural options. (It = on the 
which ^ "s , be related to a set of generalized functions of language 
cf. the di ne the total meaning potential of the adult language stemi 
-Contexts RESSON ath the next section.) At the same time, the e 
in be a settings for which we can recognize a meaning — 
are cont ioural terms are not at all marginal or outlandish ;an t i 
diigo which play a significant part in the socialization of the 
tom which fee aS of such contexts is given by the social theory 
ot all the d are derived. er 
istinctions in meaning that may be associated W! 


Ontext : 
ion, O: this ki i e al 
Options ua kind can be explained by reference to behaviour 


actual eo are universally significant 1n that context. one p 
Particular s and sentences used there is bound to be muc kd 
ndividual to the local situation or the shared experience © 3 
reference : concerned. In the illustration given in the last section, Es 
? à smal] i breaking glass or getting hurt by it is obviously em 
Significa Class of instances of a control situation; and it is likely to e 
that a eee in relation to that setting. It is possible, however, 
ton of Ea ly particular feature of this kind could be the local realiza- 
Symbolic Option having a general significance: there might be some 
‘ein in e ue attached to broken glass in the family, having 3 
Ed d ird incident, and we could not know this simp y 
®» extend ing the language. And there are general shifted meanings 


Nded à é : 4 
metaphors whereby, especially 1n the interaction 
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adult and child, behavioural options are encoded in highly complex, 


i i isti s a time . 
more or less ritualized linguistic forms; for example the bed 


: : ative ~ 
story, where the princes and the giants and the whole narra 


structure collectively express patterns of socialization and inter- 
personal meanings. Here we are led into the realms of pos 
interpretation, of levels of meaning in the imaginative mode, o 
significance of poetic forms and the like. 

Looking to the other end 


i r 
of the scale, we can find settings, fo 
example games where the | 


Tight occur in a context that 2 
P not being addressed to a child at all- 


inguistic forms for granted, as havin£ 


just one behaviou Tpretation 


More important, Perhaps, or at 
even within the same Contex: Nguistic f have different 
meanings, since there May be sub- cultural onm may: he meaning 
potential (different “codes? Ta. Variants in the 
coming) typically associat, 
assuming that the sentence 


t 
least less obvious, is the fact th? 
ta li 
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tory context such as the one invented for the illustration, it might still 
have more than one meaning, given two distinct social groups one of 
` which typically exploited one area of meaning potential (say, ‘elab- 
orated code") and the other another (‘restricted code’). Within a 
code in which the typical appeal was positional and non-discre- 
tionary, this example would be interpreted as an imperative, whereas 
in one tending towards more personal and more challengeable 
appeals it could be taken as a partially explicit rule. The meaning of 
drains any one particular feature would be potentially different in 
he two 'codes', since it would be selected from within a different 
range of probable alternatives. 
ac ee suggested that this use of a social context corresponds to 
ntes icm TE by the ‘typical context of situation’, and that it 
i ink between the two Malinowskian notions of context of 
paper. Tt and context of culture’ referred to at the beginning of this 
Ah de the social context that defines the limits of the options 
sieci. A the behavioural alternatives are to this extent context- 
: vacans h ut the total range of meanings that is embodied in and 
att i hrough the language system 1$ determined by the context of 
csi other words by the social structure. 
p of language as social behaviour is in the last resort an 
iur h keen options deriving from the social structure. Like 
Bind D enated fields of language study, socio-linguistics reaches 
bins the phonological and morphological indices into the more 
rie SEAS of linguistic organization. The concept of socio- 
meetin ics ultimately implies a ‘socio-semanties which is a genuine 
this he o. of two ideologies, the social and the linguistic. And 
Vitiello a ways. The options in meaning are significant ling- 
explain A ecause selections in grammar and vocabulary can be 
* m. “a a realization of them. They are significant sociologically 
S i ey provide insight into patterns of behaviour that are in 
ihe e pea as realizations of the pragmatic and symbolic acts 
jm mise a of the social structure. . 
structure ds we may expect to find some features of the social 
lawita ni ected directly in the forms of the language, even in its 
of ‘accent’ E ae morphology and the phonology: The phenomenon 
output. Sul E irect reflection of social structure in the phonetic 
although m ow level manifestations may be of little interest, 
Potential si vd s (1968) work on the New York dialects showed the 
of an nba. ificance of phonological variables in the social structure 
peech community. There is an analogy within the langu- 
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age system itself, where sometimes we find instances of the a | 
expression of meanings in sounds: voice qualities showing mir vd 
the like. But in general the forms of expression involve a num ie 
levels of realization—a ‘stratal’ System (Lamb, 1966)—even wit * 5 
language itself; and this is the more clear when linguistic features a 
seen as the expression of meanings derived from behaviour patterns . 


1 - 4 B i 7 n 
outside language: we will Dot expect to find a direct link betwee 


: aru : : e 
social content and linguistic expression, except in odd cases. Th 
socio-semantics is the pivotal 1 


a : ; e 
evel; it is the interface between th 


the nature of the language ae 
ep nctions that it has evolved t° 
Serve. The Organization of opt the grammar of natural lang" 


ho have b fi 
Who have been aware that the Notion ‘funct 


be equated merely with 4 t 
principle behind the Organizatio inguisti 
NS pons 1c Ge Sti the linguistic system. 


4 d are 
relatable to three very generaliza & Banguage derive from an 
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textual (Halliday, 1970). The specific options in meaning that are 
characteristic of particular social contexts and settings are expressed ` 
through the medium of grammatical and lexical selections that trace 
back to one or other of these three sources. The status of these terms 
is that they constitute a hypothesis for explaining what seems to be a 
fundamental fact about the grammar of languages, namely that it is 
possible to discern three distinct principles of organization in the 
structure of grammatical units, as described by Danes (1964) and 
others, and that these in turn can be shown to be the structural 
expression of three fairly distinct and independent sets of underlying 
options. 

Those of the first set, the ideational, are concerned with the content 
ef language, its function as a means of the expression of our ex- 
perience, both of the external world and of the inner world of our 
Own consciousness—together with what is perhaps a separate sub- 
component expressing certain basic logical relations. The second, the 
interpersonal, is language as the mediator of role, including all that 
may be understood by the expression of our own personalities and 
Personal feelings on the one hand, and forms of interaction and social 
interplay with other participants in the communication situation on 
a other hand. The third component, the textual, has an enabling 
unction, that of creating text, which is language in operation as 
distinet from strings of words or isolated sentences and clauses. It is 
this component that enables the speaker to organize what he is 
‘one in such a way that it makes sense in the context and fulfils its 
unction as a message. 
Phaser three functions are the basis of the grammatical system of 
tial, a ult language. The child begins by acquiring a meaning poten- 
— SA number of distinct meanings that he can express, in two 
his oan unctional contexts: he learns to use language for satisfying 
as he a desires (‘I want an apple’), for getting others to behave 
volume a es ( sing me a song’), and so on. In a paper in a previous 
stage E journal I suggested a list of such aeris for an wi 
this stage bran. a development (1969; cf. W sica d ui end 
goes on the terance tends to have one function only; e M 
learn to co LE M becomes functionally complex t 
is at this mbine various uses of language into a single speech act. t 
intermedi es that we need a grammar: a level of organization 
various fu € between content and expression, which can take the 
into int nctionally distinct meaning selections and combine them 

egrated structures. The components of the grammatical 
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system are thus themselves functional; but they represent the 
functions of language in their most generalized form, as these under- 
lie all the more specific contexts of language use. 


The meaning potential in any one context is open-ended, in the 


both to pay attention to 


x y t 

i s it systematically to wha! 
might have been said but was not. Hence we do not make a dichoto™Y 
instead we place ‘does’ in the environ" 


The st : , 
udy of language in a Social context tends to involve a rather 
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lower degree of idealization than is customary in a psycho-philo- 
sophical orientation, as we have noted already. But there is always 
some idealization, in any systematic enquiry. It may be at a different 
place; the type of variation which is least significant for behavioural 
studies may be just that which is most faithfully preserved in another 
approach—variation in the ideational meaning, in the ‘content’ as 
this is usually understood. We might for example be able to ignore 
distinctions such as that between singular and plural, or between cat 
and dog—if we were using the notion of competence and performance, 
then these distinctions would be relegated to performance—while 
insisting on the difference in meaning between don’t do that, you 
mustn't do that, you're not to do that, and other variants which differ 


simply in intonation, in pausing and the like. 
This overstates the position, no doubt. But it serves to underline 
the point made earlier: that the object of attention in linguistic 
Studies is not, and never can be, some sort of unprocessed language 
event. When language is studied in a social perspective, the object of 
attention is what is usually referred to as ‘text’, that is, language ina 
- context; and the text, whether in origin it was invented, elicited or 
Tecorded, is an idealized construction. But all this means 1$ that a 
linguistic item—a sentence, or whatever—is well-formed if it is well- 
ormed; there must be criteria from somewhere by which to judge. 
i is not easy to find these criteria within language; 1n ‘autonomous 
inguistics it is in practice usually the orthography that is used to 
decide what the limits of relevant differentiation are, Since the 
orthography is itself a codified form of idealization (rather as the 
text’ of a piece of music is the score). Criteria are found more readily 
at the interfaces between language and non-language, by reference to 
Pie outside language; in a social context, the degree and kind 
idealization is determined at the socio-semantic interface. In 
voe what is well-formed is whatever can be shown E be and 
"motiy € as a possible selection within a set of options base on me 
“ie ated hypothesis about language behaviour; and regi A 
theo: means extrinsically motivated by reference ultimately 
ty about) some feature of the social structure. 
"AS a une pective is one in which there are two dien bit naa 
MP eae The more immediate aim, from the poin 4 
Eutstics, is the intrinsic one of explaining the nature of languag i 
‘Mie Pies an ‘autonomous’ view of linguistics. There is also a 
T, extrinsic aim, that of explaining featur 


t es of the social 
stru : v. CU ; 1 
cture, and using language to do so. This implies an "instrumental 
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b 


is explained in terms 
approach. But ultimately the nature of language is eo ipee 
i we i ial structure; so the pursuit o à 
f its function in the socia monet 
extis the pursuit of the second. To understand a 
examine the way in which the social structure is ey we 
language: how values are transmitted, roles defined, and be 


patterns made manifest. 


3 PE tof 
The role of language in the educational process is a special aspec! 


the relation between language 


ae 
i ins 
and social structure. Bernste 


: s B d ; a : > are art 
theories concerning the linguistic basis of educational failure ar mes 
of a wider theory of language and society, which encompasses i 


more than the explanation of the 


: e 
linguistic problems imposed by th 


8 P ceu taln 
educational system on the child whose socialization has taken cer ^ 
forms. Bernstein's concern is with the fundamental problem 


persistence and change in the 


: is the 
social structure. Language 1$ 


RE uM " ant 
principle means of cultural transmission; but if we seek to understa 
how it functions in this role, it is not enough just to point up ° 


instances of the reflection of gen 


s 4 t A ig OF 
eral sociological categories in this 


. * on 
that invented or recorded utterance. An approach to this quest! i 
presupposes not only a theory of social structure but also a theory 


linguistic structure—and hence ma 


nature of lan: 
The perspect 
function rat 


notion is something like th 


> 1 he 
y lead to further insights into t 


: s 3 as ses: 
guage, by virtue of the perspective which it impo " 
ive is a ‘socio-semantic’ one, where the emphasis 1$ 


ieas Ta CET 
her than on structure; where no distinction is ™ 
between language and language behavio 


tra 
ur; and where the ce? 


r : BAT) he spe = 

° at of ‘meaning potential'—what the sP 

€ + | i 

can mean , with what he ‘can say’ seen as a realization of it. 
Preoccupations of a soci 


the beginning have for a | 
assume a greater significa 
not only because Bernst 


elations| language, the socialization process» 
education; it is to be exp 


ected, 
l theo 


: "P m 
ry and practice, deriving fro the 
perspective on language that his 


E at 
ological kind, which as was pointed out 


with 
also ` 


implicati languag? 
implications for the nature of la 


on” 


therefore, that there will be “he 


: o 
Work provides. Some concept © he 
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LANGUAGE AND MEANING 


A Study of Adolescents and Young Adults 


by E. A. PEEL 
Professor of Education, University of Birmingham 


language in the production of ideas and meanings during secondary 

and higher education. But I may remind readers that although 
Far of the basic language-thought mechanisms which emerge 
ri childhood have been extensively discussed and investigated, 
< ini ively little has been done with older age groups. There is much of 
_ Interest to be extracted from a study of such older pupils and students. 
S topics of meaning, concept formation, understanding and judg- 

ent, evaluation and creative use of English may all be fruitfully 
explored, 
iod this paper I propose to survey and discuss briefly ideas and 
fibers in the psycho-linguistics of meaning. Different meanings 
ibat e Porh from the practice of language and from thinking as- 

uri ed with it which reveal differences and possibly developments 

ing and after adolescence. 

ing i a word about the main principle underlying both the theoris- 
sion, Tt Pas research technique which forms the basis of our discus- 
volvin as been to think about and produce a verbal situation m- 
that i nonsense syllables, words, sentences or paragraphs, open in 
reveal Leen the subject with fairly unrestricted opportunity o 
evaluation meanings, to construct his ideas and make his judgments, 

i bean: and creations. This sometimes means that guata 
upon þ ei responses have to be recognised, graded, and ram 
for it zs Bes, but the gain in more revealing replies is most e ual d 
freien ne of the structural quality of the language- vum 
With acco, he Somewhat open test paragraph, sentence, or Wor : > ‘ 
Sion of ar ancl hap preparation is itself a structure, compre 
Of the per ich reveals the deeper, wider structure 1n the cognitive 

son tested, 


] DO not need to elaborate upon the theme of the importance of 
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| 
i ling- | 
Readers acquainted with the interest among contemporary ling 


istic 
uistics, anthropologists and sociologists, in structural cia d 
modes of theorising and investigation (Piaget, 1970; Lan «e eiit 
will realise that much of what follows fits well into this topic Tries 
The recognition of structure has been a part of a € 
and practice for a long time, first by the Gestalt psychologi 
later more fully and penetratively by Piaget. o. ht 

The Geneva use of the concept of structure in explaining thoug 


(Inhelder & Piaget, 1959) includes the basic notions of holism, , 
transformation, and 


apparent lack of interes 
First the word is un 
tions with the ‘idea’ 


foreign language learning t 


the concept of meani 
irreducible to other simpler Psychological phenomena such 
1951), conditioned connections pape 
i „7 Pure stimulus acts (Hull, 1952) | o be 
rejected on Psychological 8tounds. The educationalist may 45 will 
tempted, therefore, to exclude it from his own discussions. This 
, for educational] 


ee? 


ner 
Which includes that of philosophy, 8° 


linguistics, Psychology, Socio], 
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Prominent among English specialists are Ogden and Richards who 
wrote in the vein of association psychology and were concerned with 
, referent-meaning, and Firth (1958) the most positive advocate of the 
idea of poetic meaning and also vigorous in insisting upon the inclu- 
"sion of the study of meaning in language research. Among psycholo- 
gists we may note the unique theoretical and experimental contribution 
of Osgood, Suci and ‘Tannenbaum (1957) in their analysis of general 
Meaning into the three dimensions of: value, potency and movement. 
Educational studies of meaning in English are not numerous. My 
, Own inquiries (Peel, 1962) on word learning, to be mentioned later, 
‘Started from a psychological standpoint, but were developed to 
include the learning of foreign language vocabulary (Luckman, 1964). 
his work was restricted to word learning (and nonsense syllables) 
Which, however, was related to the learner’s language and thought 
Structures. The aim was to promote certain structures and then to see 
Ow far they affected verbal learning. m 
Before I consider obvious interpretations of the word ‘meaning I 
can demonstrate to the reader how the semantic element, shown in the 
attitudes held and meanings constructed by the thinker, is reflected 
in sentence test material, designed primarily to educe syntactic 
idiosyncracies. T 
he purpose was to investigate grammatical peculiarities, not 
necessarily inaccuracies, which might be used by people having 
~“nglish as a second language. They were given a set of incomplete 
Sentences which they had to fill in. The missing parts were so chosen 
Mat the blank spaces allowed some degree of freedom in the insertion 
of the completing material. One of the tests was as follows: 


ask: Co " i ing two words in the place 
Provided plete the following sentence by inserting tw 


At the end of the visit, because the children were hungry and tired 
WÜshwses siens make them wash their hands before eating. 


Sahliness. The sentence reflected these meanings. There were 
put hunger before cleanliness and those who put ee 
re hunger. Those people who put hunger before cleanlines 
à preponderance of ‘did not’ answers (mainly among native 
Peakers) and those who put cleanliness before hunger p : 
erance of ‘had to’ answers (mainly among people nil 
as a second language). This is a psychological or seman 


Iness befo 
Provided 
n English s 
Prepond 
Dglish 
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e 

l t which has to be cleared away before we can look à 
HER that any attempt to make a syntacti 
answers structurally. We see that any attemp combination 
analysis of | English will require also some 

i antic analysis. :nker?" 
worm EN can be said to begin when dim 
has any mental structure at all into which the new experienc des 
assimilated and which structure itself in the process may candid 
accommodated to the new experience. Meanings, then, are ins viden 
of what Piaget calls equilibration. This suggests that we must E 
the concept of meaning far beyond that of ideational epee rij 
it can include clang or phonetic likeness, orthographical simula cie 
unusual, linguistic, metaphorical shapes and structural or pe nt 
patterns. Even when we see meanings as having mainly a refe! 5 
significance, we may usefully distinguish between a simple SI 


“ent à . 1 on takes 
significate connection, and a richer conceptual meaning which ps 
account of the fact that a single sign and a single significate may 

be a part of a wider matrix of related signs or significates. 


"5 

Thus our account of meanings has to provide for clang (horia 

phonic) and orthographic similarity, unusual juxtaposition of “hcat 
and ideas, metaphor, Times Crossword clues, sign-sign! 


P P ytu? D 
reference, conceptual meaning, syntactic patterns and conte 
meaning. á 


(a) Poetic Meaning 


eif 
Let us first analyse the meanings which words acquire by E 
phonetic and phonologi i 


as a whole and then de: 
eginning with 


A E wor n 
dualisms and dichotomes as WO", gi 


Firth does not den 
with referent meani h contextual meaning but WE? ig: 
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Whenever a man speaks, he speaks in some sense as poet. Poets have often 
emphasised that a great deal of the beauty and meaning of the language is in 
the sound of it.’ 


and further (op. cit. p. 194) 


‘Alliteration, assonance and the chiming of what are usually called con- 
Sonants are common prosodic features of speech, and from the phonological 
Point of view can be considered as markers or signals of word-structure or of 
the word process in the sentence.’ 


This he called the prosodic mode of meaning and is a feature of good 
dialogue in contemporary drama and other forms of prose. Such 
might be the use of the consonant digrams. 
CR in crash, crack, crumble 
SL in sliding, slithery, slippery, slush 
This interest by linguists in the semantic power of sounds is 
mig at a more behaviouristic level by psychologists’ attempts to 
cover whether a clang (homophonic) preparation is more or less 
ln than a meaningful preparation (by synonyms) for the sub- 
8 quent learning of lists of words and nonsense syllables. The idea for 
uch experiments followed from the behaviorist concept of primary 
he ee and secondary (mediated) stimulus generalisation. 
més s Cofer and Foley (1945) tested five matched groups did 
"Poss respectively with a list of ten words, after each group E 
ist presented with four readings of a list of homophones, a ami 
tef homophones, a list of synonyms, a second list of synonyms. : 
to wn Synonyms and a control list of 10 independent words. The 
Words lists included the two following words: 


PREPARATIONS " 

E Homonyms Homonyms Synonyms Synonyms of Contro 
ords I II Synonyms List 
Hear pare pair fruit result palm 
Tight — write rite just barely very 


Th ; 
oe were as follows and appear to suggest that homophonic 
re effective than ideational preparation. 


RESULTS . 

Mean recall of words in 
EH test list 
2nd Hon ophone Group (best homophones) 6°72 
yn mophone Group $64 
eee 88 

YNony; Troup z 

ontrol G of synonyms Group 524 
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ye 
Other results showed the opposite tendency, so the pome. | 
ledge was far from clear. These earlier attempts could BR vw 
experiments. But for me they neglected the important To mani 
It is common educational experience to find that children anc qt 
adolescents learn new words in the mother tongue and in em 
languages more easily by clang rhyming than by semantic connec sir 
Older people on the other hand may find semantic associations 
helpful. I am using semantic here in its referent connotation. sonal 
It is possible to test how far a referent or semantic connectio ial 
opposed to homophonic association aids the learning of new "agi 
In one experiment (Peel, 1962) a list of ro nonsense syllables, © * 
presented, formed the learning task. Before the list was run bei 
each nonsense syllable was linked with other nonsense syllables A 
words. The groups of children and students so prepared were chos 
at random. Each received four Presentations of the list to be learne® 


$ 3 $ s i t 
(the subjects did not know that this was to be the learning list) W! 
the particular nonsense syllables or 


Nature of preparation 
Group 1. VOK-NAR LEK-GOM control 
Group 2. VAR-NAR LOM-GOM clang N.S. t 
Group 3. dress.NAR church-GOM word, semantic or referen 
Group 4. car-NAR Tom-GOM 


clang word 


200 secondary modern school p 
results: 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3. Group 4 


Mean number of correct responses 


n each 
uP 
Control Word Clang NS Clang word 8" 
Training College 
Students 60 64 58 75 
3^5. 
P 50 
School Pupils 39 39 43 39 
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be helped by clang association meaning appears to exercise little if any 
influence. 
Returning to poetic meaning, Firth drew attention at a higher level 
_to the effect of putting together of words not usually associated with 
each other. This is meaning by collocation and, we are told, is not to 
be confused with contextual meaning. It is indeed a creative meta- 
Phorical and not a generic extension of the meaning of the terms put 
eae spent night, joyful morn. 
rth also cites Swinburne’s lines: 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
id Wind in warm weather, 
emonstrate the power of the initial w as promoting these senses of 
ae It also illustrates his point that phonological meaning is not 
i da le of translation into another language. His extension of the 
un of collocative meaning to include the association of synonyms, 
tile in contraries and complementary couples in one collocation, 
iden € concept into the realms of ideas and values. This is very 
nt in Pope’s poetry. 
‘Most strength the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, . 
Formed but to check, deliberate, and advise.’ 
p. nse here the phonological meaning in the i dnd p. ^ 
TOundin $ of the second line followed by the halt sign $e a a 
inte g off in the slower tempo of the ds of the last line, a g 
„Brated by the pentameter rhythm. "e 
Where highest level of collocative meaning is revealed in the d 
Whom ed i speaker (or writer) and audience (or se eec 
by irc iei a behaviorist term, reinforces the actions 0 as m 
Comes int ing and convincing verbal forms. This RT oe £a 
Unused RR being as a result of the frequent occurrence © a 2. 
language mination of words and their consequent pes n i ^ 
X iomatic is collocation may be of several origins, as for example, 
» Or metaphorical. 
it makes no matter 
there is nothing in it 
as well as its clear-cut issues . +++ 


London proposes, Paris coy 
effective use of language 


the meaning of words in 
be made at 


One can se. 


The 

.. ihese 5 : 

In itself are meanings which stem from the 
as It were, a 


€ ordi nd without reference to 
T Inary s B 5 
emantic sense. This use of language Can 
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r 9-0 
different levels, phonetic, phonological, prosodic m of 
poetry and in the social Situations where a speaker IS es | 
fluence his audience within the setting of their commor itas dd 
In broad terms the type of meaning discussed so far i" ad. : 
name of poetic meaning. Its experience has an essentia E in » 
quality and making a Pupil sensitive to it is an importan 
teaching literature, drama and poetry. -— 
Where should we put the peculiar phonological ——— " 
lexical collocations Which make up "Times' crossword clues suc 


Clue Solution | 
Lucy Aston and Catharine Glover, Scotswomen | 
We hear, for instance, 
Meaning power of attorney 


Significant 


Spanish royal is east, understand. Realise (Real is E) e) 


Hug me back and get two! 


These nearly resemble col] 


Suc 


arise in collocatio 
English phrases 


(b) Referent versus Syntactic Meaning 


| ducationa] settin 
in the theory of si 


8 1S the usua] ent meaning of sign to significate. 
latter may be an gp; 


The 


fos | 

object, word, class, relation, operation a oni | 

example, word App —fruit apple, russian louk—English 0 .| 
n — number of beans, — is 4: 


n 
I$ dividing. Such hooking up gem A 
forms a large Part of early learn; 


learning. It links the Sign with the Purposes and consequences 9 
significate for its users and ex 

school has a different ‘5 
successful schoo] 


$ 
int 
7 n 
Politically toned words operate ! | 
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On you go! The electricity is on. Put the book on the table. 
| On departing he thanked his host. Go oz! You're having me on. 
In learning a foreign language syntactic meanings are often much 


aad . 
m important than simple semantic meanings. Thus in French we 
ave in = dans, but, in the hand = à la main. 


The suggestion that words, besides carrying a simple reterent 
meaning, also have a syntactic meaning is capable of experimental 
testing. The ten nonsense syllables referred to above, NAR, GOM, 

2 ete., were also each put into a different sentence as under: 


I am fat NAR my wife is lean 
In the Summer the woods are GOM. 
These sentences were presented four times in random order with the 


‘ame instructions as given for the other preparations described on 
io Te , and then the learning list NAR, GOM .....- 


W : i 
as run through once in the same way as in the first experiment. 
I : à; 

Wo kinds of preparation were compared. 
I . 
(2) Semantic or referent as, e.g. in dress-NAR, church; GOM. 


(2) Syntactic as exemplified in 

T I am fat NAR my wife is lean. 

s Comparison was carried out with two groups of subjects; 

eg ot modern school pupils in their first and fourth years, mean 
1$ and 143 years respectively. 


In t l 
divided e first experiment the pupils wit 
of pre on the basis of equal scores on a bu 

Paration: semantic and syntactic. 


hin each age group were 
ffer test for the two kinds 


| Score on a prelim. Score on the n 
buffer list of 8 NAR-list of 
words (STEM) 10 NSs 


Ist ye 


Dre Preparation 
R I 


SS-NA 5 
Syntactic 4'2 35 


am fay XP e Paration 


t l 

NAR my wife is lean 4'2 324 45 

Drept xem 0000000000000 11———— Md 
ess-NA = 40 


a 


| 
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Bras rU vards a` 
There is a slight but not statistically significant trend towar 


. « 5 hi [ 
greater effect of syntactic preparation with older pupils. More mig j 
be done along these lines. 


(c) Conceptual Meaning . sie | 
The four kinds of meaning so far discussed: poetic, Mira all 
referent, pragmatic and syntactic, do not, however, € rain 
that we observe in the effectiveness of meaning in school pere 
For instance, the following extract from a Latin vocabulary referent 
session reveals something more than the influence merely of re 
meaning. ! 
Teacher: What does existimo mean? | 
Pupil: I exist. 
Teacher: Wrong, I jud 
aestimo—]1 estimate. 


~ 
^ 


; sang! 
ge, value or appraise from ex 4 4 


Pertoires of responses 


B ss ad 
à ed 2 
» are more easily record may 


et 
obvious classes to join. 5s not t, 
learner is naive enoug n. 

2 glish sed- words of Latin, seder 
nection. A garden j 


i ts) seeds 
ere one puts down (sea! 


€ 


SP a E steyn 
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where: à : 
e = A far as could be ascertained the other 20 items were 
x S airs " s H 

posed of pairs of words not so obviously associated, such as 


PICKS aromami kuplo 
knowledge .......- vardin 


M pr ge of 20 items, 10 items consisted of closely con- 
Baton i m 10 of less obviously connected pairs. These as- 
In Pan : y o led strong and weak respectively. 
pers o test the effect of direction, the same test was presented 
bono i one requiring a translation from English to the ‘new 
b s and the other requiring the reverse order of translation. 
[justment has to be made to allow for spelling mistakes in the 
me Spelling mistakes would be made only very rarely in 
Stee ng ish words, but might occur quite frequently in giving 
$ in the ‘new language’. 


The 
results were calculated as mean scores for each of the two 


"n 
"OUPS of people tested. 
"TABLE or Mean CORRECT SCORES 


Group B: 


Group A: . 
Recall Learning Recognition Learning 
Translating English Translating the 
to New Language New Language to 


allowing up to 3 English 

spelling errors if 

the right word had 
Testi been chosen 

ing Period Strong Ass. Weak Strong Weak 
Ist x 
2nd Finge. 5-3 (40)* r4 (o9) 6:3 z5 
3rd after 15 mins. 6-7 (5:4) 31 (22) 78 44 
4th » I week 52(y1  rs(ro 777 33 
5th » 1 month 5:5 (4:0) 2:1 (1:3) T4 30 
» 3months s3(ro r3(09 27 6:9 


ely correctly. 


* 
The: 
se are 
Vote: the mean scores from answers spelled complet ‘ 
rect spelling 


bu insisted cm in the brackets refer to mean score when cor 

If à , 

lear tt Pairs of columns marked strong and weak are compared, itis 

Ea 30d Strong connections are more readily learned, in the 
n all, thi ests, and retained, in the 3rd, 4th and 5th tests. 

? More ae evidence supports the view that ‘meaning’ contributes 

cient learning of paired associates, but modern language 
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SH ulary, 
ing entails of course far more than the acquist of pues 
aor as this is. When a pupil first learns a new word REL T he. 
seme say PUT in Russian meaning WAY, ROAD OF sence of| 
pi he do no more than tie PUT to his picture or eri PUT. 
WAY at the barest level of a contact word (Skinner s tact). : PU T has 
will become an indication word PUT is a vay. At this stage 


. il begins t0 
referent or semantic meaning. When, however, the Deme fellow 
learn that puteshestbye means journey, Sputnik me 
traveller, 


use 

or Satellite, that Rasputin was allegedly so named dd 

he deviated from the straight and narrow way, that is seta The 
, then PUT takes on a richer meaning for the learn I PUT 
essence of this meaning is that of a relationship between the sig 1 


: f simila 
and the signs puteshestbye, sputnik, Rasputin of 
significates. For this reason 


: ning 
we could well call it conceptual simi 
We may note here that it is not the same thing as syntactic m 


dissolute 


ME uish 
We can use this idea of conceptual meaning to help disting 
between pairs of words which may be confused, 
(a) stationary—adjective ending—ary ete 
stationery—stationer—grocer winery (USA)—grocery, t 
(b) fewest—few many nun 


nber 
least—little less size 
(c) kirche—kyriake (of the Lord), kirk, church (no s) 
kirsche—k, 


€rasos, cerasus, cerise—cherry 
(s dropped in error, 


the 

; m 

» compare pea from pois, fro 
erroneous belief that the ‘s’ was a plural marker). 

When we do this its 


isations 
uggests that the distinguishing generalisa 
classes are orthogonal to the confusing ones 


statione: 
shop keeper words b 


inr ber Crossing point of Vario: 
parriad tn xx. 1 7X 
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und - 
erstand ungenerous standard deviation 


niggardly average 


bean .— — — lean mean ————— dean wean 
a 
scatter miserly intend 
“hy, 
Centrality sparing infer 
| 
S thrifty 


0 fa $ j 
T our progress from conceptual meaning to an extended vector 


the 
objective meaning has been speculative. How does it stand a to 
Presenti experiment? We may attempt such an experiment by P 
earned a lists of words bearing on some of the words to be finally 
the $e : former being studied and even learned prior to the giving 
Bags E list of test words. We could use both primary or 
test list Pe ip and secondary or meaningful lists. For example, à 
» Met Onsisted of the words ton, rib, den, cup, bag, pin, rod, gun, 
Broups of of which the word cup is regarded as the key word. [iw 
Words, wee thinking lists were given, one consisting of t 
‘Sations an hug, mud, but, pun being the instances of primary genera" 
Blass, y, "3 the other list consisting of the words, beaker, saucer, 
Patatory li ler, tankard. The control group of subjects had the pre- 
We then ‘St god, dun, set, pod, kin. After giving the preparatory list 
response we the test list and count the frequencies of a correct cup 
rHective th ith College students the beaker preparation list WaS more 
homo 1 an both the homophone list and the control list. The 
ne list showed no improvement on the control list. This 


| Wou] d 
Se a meaningful 


em : 
Prepa.. > to suggest that with the mature students, P x he 
2) iN suc SEN 
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A later experiment where an artificial vocabulary of nine words e 

. ixl A, I, K, P, R, S, as for example, Hosp 
built up from the six letters, A, I, K, P, R, S, S ee | 
—SIKPRA and branch—SAPIRK was carried out, in V f 
effects of two conceptual meaning lists: . 

List A: poorly, doctor, sickness, nurse, sick (medical) 

List B: tree, leaf, sapling, twig, sap (arboreal) lew 
were presented prior to the learning of the artificial vuseliuderr. x 
found that College students responded to the meaningfu d 
whereas secondary school Pupils showed no evidence of S 
response. -— 

From this experiment there appears to be some support to the aiil 
of conceptual meaning as something in addition to semantic i 
syntactic meaning and homophonic and orthographic similarity. | fesl 

These are all psychologically similar phenomena but they man! > 
themselves in different degrees according to the age and maturity ° 


t 
the learner. A feasible Sequence by age would seem to be homophon! 
similarity, 


(d) Meaning from Context 


ext 
Lastly we turn to the comprehension of meaning from cont 
Often a ne 


om . jec 
W term, strange in its appearance, is introduced in a P thé 
of text. The Meaning of th i 


: sa 
material from Secondary school history text 


b 
Se meaning was to be constructed, P}. 


vf 


i 
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Financed chiefly by the City merchants, it held a virtual kohilak of trade 
with India, and was frequently accused of having too restrictive an outlook. 
Yet for many years it was the only source of capital for English enterprises in 
India, owned or chartered ships which carried goods to and fro, and made 
arrangements to market them at their own destination.’ 


The subjects were asked ‘What is KOHILAK? Why do you think so? 
He Was able to categorise the answers into the following four classes 
ginning with the least and ending with the most mature. 


1. Logically restricted—‘these immature responses are not oriented to 


reality but are tautological, inconsistent, directly contradictory, irrelevant 
9r otherwise irrational and display a gross lack of comprehension of the 
Passage,’ : . 
+ Circumstantial Conceptualisation—"lhis form of signification 1s rs 
acterised by attempted analysis in terms of one aspect of the presente 
-data and failure to grasp the essential features of the problem. ; 
ogical Possibilities—'|n this category of response subjects engage in 
realistic appraisal showing capacity to combine two or more pieces of 
evidence and ability to relate cause and effect." : , 
eductive Conceptualisation—‘In responses falling within this category 
the Subject generally explores the content of the passage in almost its 
entirety in a deductive way and draws integrated, reasoned, penetrating 


and imag; i 
and imagined inference.’ 


* he preparation of answers made in the different categories se 
“inst the ages of the subjects was as follows: 


Percentages of Frequency " 
Age 12 13 14 15 
No Response 4o 35 65 95 55 
mited Response Jiro 688 630 47° is 
v cumstantia] Conceptualisation 10o 9'3 105 p 1 b 
ical Possibility gs 6o 43 8 F 
Uctive Conceptualisation ros 125 158 190 34 
y in mi ce 
rom the above table it is apparent that only in mid-adolescen 


and be 
logie, ODd does one get marked evidence : 
Tode Structure of d textual material available. An Pium 
attack Ema. would be where one could use the same broa Ck ie 
ingui Combined with an analysis of the answers In peus iei 

tic terms characteristic of the passages. T his would, of course, 


Necegg: 3 
Itat i = red passage 
aterial, * the choice probably of differently structured P 


of the use of the whole 


meaning of 
Ord 


: matic 
Syntacti or phrase; phonological, collocative, referent, pectet 
© and conceptual. These different conceptions o 


hay 
€ set out some half dozen different sources of the 


S that it shows that any novel i. 
Meaning, In a Way referent meanit 
is a special Case of Collocation i 

cated, but Word 
have a sort of objectivity Which o 
d 


" m! 
dolescence through uuu) 
n tory M, terial, Ph.D, Thesis, Birming 
Firth, RR. (1958), apers in Linguistics, I 
oley, J. P. and Cofer. 


, ! 

aviour System (Y.U.P, New Haven). dge $ 

i Piaget, J (1959). The Growth of Thinking (Routledg | 
Kegan Paul, London), 


isi! 
" ralis 
and Introducer) Introduction to Structu 

a NY) 


{ 
* thesis, Birmingham, I, N.Y.) 

i, G. J., quiate and pop, (Prentice Hall, d 
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WHAT’S THE USE? 


A Schematic Account of Language Functions 


| by James BRITTON 
Goldsmiths's Professor of Education, University of London 


| I. A PRELIMINARY NOTE 


E shall be concerned in this article with the functions of 
extended discourse—a text or a piece of extended speech 
functio, (not excluding dialogue). Thus, the notion of an overall 

è n,a function that dominates in a hierarchy of functions, must 

€pt in mind, 

are a zu be concerned with ‘typical function’: necessarily so if we 
and det € up to the distressing facts that a speaker may have m 

o what he intentions in making himself heard; that he may fail to 
Cach mi € intended; that the effect of an utterance may differ for 
chain ember of an audience; and that an utterance may set up a 


ta Consequences with no determinable cut-off point. 
it; Salvation lies in the notion of ‘context’ as Lyons has interpreted 


T. cays 
Onsi , g : . P 
Sense) wd that the idea of context as ‘universe of discourse’ (in Urban's 


this h à yp be incorporated in any linguistic theory of meaning. Under 
“tual ac include the conventions and pre-suppositions maintained by the 
inui... 9 Wledgement of communicating subjects' in the particular type 


Prayi istic behaviour (telling a story, philosophizing, buying and selling, 


g, 3 
Thu ribs à novel, etc.). . . (Lyons, 1963, pp 83-84). 
s : d T 
Mutua] Mo Conventions and presuppositions maintained by the 


p ture g 7 Dowledgement of communicating subjects’ provide ; 
"Netion wm Or writer with a repertoire of known choices 0 

Bhize wi our culture, and enable a mature listener or reader to 
T " Ich choice has been made. 

5 commu, P the game operate within ‘the mutual acknowledgement 
vertigo saine Subjects! and are therefore open to change. If 
: autopi.^ ^F eXample, insist on writing what seem to be fragments 


om peraph a itional rules 
€ to be x a Eg the purpose of selling tours, addition 
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2. THE PROCESS OF REPRESENTATION. 


Some of the things we say suggest that we may use words 4 th 
support more general ways of classifying or representing caper th 
more general and perhaps more elementary ways. Thus (as has 0 a ir 
been noticed) we speak of ‘sinking into despair’ and ‘rising tO t fi al 
height of our ambitions’; we ‘fall into disfavour’ and ‘rise to à 
occasion’, and we call education ‘a ladder’. It seems likely that some 
general spatial sense of height and depth constitutes a pois a 
mode of classifying, and that this underlies the habits of speech PI 
which the things we aspire to or strive for are located ‘up pu 1 

while the things we shun or are at the mercy of are located es 
below'. (When we speak of 'the height of folly’ or ‘the height of 1 i 
ridiculous', we are probably mocking some instance by giving it, 9 
to speak, a prize—a booby prize.) i 

Certainly language, as a way of representing the world, is n 
tricably interwoven with other forms of representation. My examp i 
was trivial, but the statement is crucial, and takes us on to 2? p 
more important hypothesis, that what distinguishes man fro? E 
other animals is not language per se, but the whole process of re’, 
resentation. 


: . zw of th? 
It is the process of representation that makes a man's view ° at 


world (if we interpret behaviour aright) so vastly different ewe € 
of the A ther animals who live in it with him, Indeed, to speak ° ei 
animal's ‘view of the world’ at all is probably misleading; e by 


, 
man's every response to the environment is likely to be mediat? ep 


his total view of the world as he knows it. By symbolising» by a 
resenting to himself the world as he experiences it, man create? 
Cassirer is right, a retrospect which by projection gives him als? 
prospect. (Cassirer, 1946, p, 38). In the human world, the perma 
ni x xper 
derived from elsewhere modes: fore SS what E 
away may be expected to come back. * Die of sight’ does not mean 
of mind’, change need not be aleidossopic and very Jittle 
HAERES treil be wholly unforeseen. ' 


à it 

I have laboured the Point because I want to suggest ihat i 
typically human to be insistently preoccupied with this bn 
representation, this retrospect and prospect a man constru va] 


himself. It is of immense importance to him, I believe- f 
true theatre of i 


] operations since all he does is done in the light n 
his hopes for the future depend upon its efficacy; and above 


now is set in a rich co 


th 
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ns : " 
ra me a = it is worth for him to be alive in the world 
tek ce n me t even say that he is more preoccupied with it 
e i — by moment interaction with environment 
act is like the in iate experience. A man’s consciousness, 
reals i : e i with the brass band: itis for ever running 
ual Muni m ack, or trotting alongside, while the procession of 
pne ves steadily on. um 
nd the ar ce en may awe its vividness to sense images 
aiepories: fot s ( owever we think of them) that mark emotional 
en Wes db its organisation Yt relies very largely upon language 
out events— present, past or imagined—we shape them 


n the li r ; 
he w^ Es and incorporate them into, the body of our experience, 
. We may of course fail in our attempt to adjust the corpus 
econcilable 


and di : 

aa the new event: life does sometimes make irr 

our repr p ars all of us. To preserve the order, harmony, unity of 
esented world we may ignore the recalcitrant event (or 


aspect 
of events); x 4 : 
vents); or we may, OVer a period of time, continue the 


effort 
to MAE" T . 
come to terms with it. Those who too readily ignore dis- 
rate in the actual 


turbin 
a : : 
woild t spects of experience are destined to ope 
y means of a represented world that grows Jess and less like it: 


and 
so the fool has his paradise. 


3. THE EXPRESSIVE FUNCTION 


If 
We oe consciousness is like the lit 
Speech, ja to find its volatile nature revealed in à man's ex 
| to follow n more or less intimate, unrehearsed, suc 
occupations t shifting focus of attention, clothing 2 
the more faithfully because it is commit 


ít 
Tile 
i ihess to be í nds but his own, takes for gran 
e interested both in the speaker and his message: 
aker: what engages 


. "Xpressi 

s his i ki speech is language close to the spe 

i Mns, i is freely verbalised, and as he presen is view of 

i onself, eet d commentary upon the world, so h 

| PPE anothe s, it is above all in expressive speech that we get to know 

# and a r, each offering his unique identity and (at est) offer- 

j Sean es both what is common an i 

Th growin, » itis in expressive spee ikely to rehearse 
h US we ass of our formulation and analysis , 

y suppose that all the important products and projects 


ad 1t 
ti Dat ha 
ve 
affected hum : : ] been 
an society are likely to have 
someon 


j Arst q 
raft ; 
| aft in talk b e. 
etween the originator an 


of 
ig 


[i 
4 
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modification to suit a wider audience, m the 
But of course our use of expressive speech is not limited to : 

original and far-reaching. It is Our principal means of Varie. 
ini -to-face situations. As such, I wou 


nd pieces of written work, = 
and girls of eleven to LEO 
Ded to the written language. he 
remaining terms, | need to refer back to th 
general theory with which I began 


4. THE ROLES or PARTI 


CIPANT AND SPECTATOR 
Once we Suppose that 


; : : ; o 
of his Tepresentation of 1t, we can see for him an alternative mode 


E, 
(Langer, 1960, p. 41). These two yi^ a 
; sential] i i ifferent. (*" 
fuller discussion see C apter mne Ry Cement Learnie. 
I want to call ‘being in GeT hee 
Y upon the represented world’ 


ones role 
OF spectator’, Contrast Oth "utis I want to call ae s 1 ce 
€mona and her father ( ae telling the story of his life tor) 


tai 
ere all three are in the role of spec 


H or à 
ardluck Story to enhance his epp on 
> OF any other narrative, in order to C 


d 
Z 


4 


2 
m 
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à point of historical fact (each of them, in Pursuing 


his own current 
ends through the agency of the narrative being in 


the role of par- 


“uppose I recount an interesting experience to 
entertainment and my own pleasure in doing so, I 
breathe, Stand up, sit down, drink maybe, or eat 


a friend—foy his 
shall continue to 


, attend Occasionally 
to what is going on around me—-offer him another drink, move 


nearer the fire if Iam cold, answer a child's question, and so on. But 

iving j cr things are Seen as 
» What I am Principally 
arse in mind an experience that is 


d or interruption to my spectator role 
listener, In other Words, in 
induce him also to take up 
experience I had, he did not. It follows 


ectator of experiences [ 


en we use language to get Something done 
Pirticipants— participants in a ver 
affairs: and, as we have Suggested, thi 
use of language to reco 


ien to include the 
unt or recreate real or Imagined e Perience 

^ 1n order to inform, or teach, or make Plans, or Solicit help Or achj 
any other practical Outcome, , TRE 


We must note finally that taking y 
indicate any lack òf involyem 


does not 
ent in the e Periences p 
n ei 
^ we do indeed Participate? in the Story or the fict on "à tage 
ut since the events that iny, lve us are distinct fro Aim, 
and not subordinated © Ongoin events as ean: 5 » onda 
ticipation does Dot put us in the role Higian » ONERE 
4. THE THREE MAIN SATEC ORT 
| The two roles Participant and sp 
~  Tesent two different relati i E rid. 
onsh; leo. : D to re 
: Ween hat is bei 
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Transactional Expressive and Poetic related to the two roles "n 
iiai ici Spectator } 
ve iý ea Á 
nn NA -EXPRESSIVE agi E 
When the demands made of a Participant (in the world’s affairs) are 
at à maximum, we have called the 


unction ‘transactional’, a ee 
that will need no explaining. Where the use of language in spectato 
i i € have called the function | 


e Participant/spectator distinction, 
ut the dividing line at this mid-point ; 


you become ; 
a possible holiday tri 


about it—switching to 
expressive, If, however, 
seriously to plan your holida 


Participant 


Y, your uestions, qj 
may have the effect of 5 ifti q id 


A less likely alter 


Native: jf 
account as narra 


tructing a t 


Stage en route to Somethin 
to each other 


we ma U listen to my talk we warm 

; k ange i inions, 

evaluations, and—now jn a ag ee ew 

intensify the reciproca] Proc in the ‘the - Ic cn g 

the self that constitute the ctio er and re cnel 

utterance, n conversa 
5. THE POETIC FUNCTION 

D W. Harding long ago laid the foundations 9f the theory that 
associates literature With the Tole of . eCtator (Hita; e the ji He | 

saw gossip and the Novel as two instances of "imagi Frat hs 


I recoy 
nment (and 


expressive 
Dterested in 


i Were to 
tive, and if un €ncoura 


“SSlve to th 
sSive functi 


Y one, and expres- 
d, free to fluctuate. 


ne o enquiry and begin 
cting my answers, 
9 transactional speech. 
me so interested in my 
Sement I warmed to 
talent to do so), my 
© Poetic function- 
10D operates only as à 


nt the story of my | 
to enjoy it myself in . 
» in the spectator role. | 
the place am describing as | 
Ou may ask for information 
ut Probably Staying in the 
s line 


| 
1 
j 1 
| 
i 
i 


JA 
$ 


? 
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ina social setting’, and suggested that in each a detached t 
sponse to the possibilities of experience was being offered by the 
speaker (writer) and invited of the listener (reader). “The result,’ he 
said, "is a vast extension of the range of possible human vee: A 
hat can be offered socially for contemplation and assess. 

Though as participants we evaluate a situation in order to operate 
Within it, as spectators we are able to relate events eg aapi toa 

é G e i evaluation is 
poris suce wies enum sd “pufferinigggthat 
ometime or avoiding the Ba 

enini kc at : he spectator often sees the event in a 

participant action brings, and the spe To oblitetate the 

broader context than the participant can tolerate. V is an oneoker 
i ‘effe ts on a man of the occasions on which he was onty ar B 
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But first to make a more general point: Moffett in fact applies his 
scale to all forms of discourse: we have used it where it seemed focal, 


where it systematized observed differences between utterances that 


seemed important. The relation between a speaker and his topic is 


- likely to be crucial in the informative category, which is after all the 


category Jakobson called ‘the referential function’ and which he 
defined as ‘focus upon the topic’. (See Sebeok, 1960, p. 357). The 
scale might be applied to expressive discourse, but would not add a 
great deal of information, or to conative discourse, but somewhat 
irrelevantly. To apply it to poetic discourse would, I suspect, be to 
introduce an alien concept (and our notion of global contextualisation 
will suggest reasons). 

Basing our requirements on the data to be classified—the two 

thousand scripts collected from secondary schools—we finally 
introduced three transitional categories, making seven out of Moffett’s 
four. 
(i) Record. The speaker records what is going on here and now, 
and/or describes what is to be observed here and now. (Compare 
what is often called ‘running commentary’.) The principle of or- 
ganisation is chronological or ‘spatial’ (qualitative, descriptive). 

We have made the assumption that the prerequisite classifying 

processes are no more demanding if one says, "The policeman's coat 
is blue with silver buttons’ than if one says, "The policeman is 
shouting and waving his baton': i.e, that describing is not per se a 
generalising activity and thus related to the analogic in a way nar- 
rating is not. 
(ii) Report. The speaker reports what went on or what was to be 
observed on a particular occasion at a particular place. The principle 
of organisation is, again, chronological /spatial. Note that the Speaker, 
since he takes up a retrospective stance, has a basis of selection not 
available to the speaker of record. 

Some historical statements are in this category since they deal with 
directly observable events: e.g. ‘In May 1836 an exploring expedition 
led by the surveyor-general attacked a party of aborigines killing 
seven and wounding four.’ But more commonly, historical statements 
are generalisations based upon scattered observations and observa- 
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(vii) Tautologic (Moffett's ‘theorizing’). Here the systematic combining 
of abstract propositions leads to new conclusions, which form a 
further extension of the system or theory. The basis of organisation 
is, in a strict sense, theoretical. 

Though its claim to belong to this category can hardly be sustained 
on the evidence of one sentence, we judged the school-boy's piece 
from which this was taken to qualify for inclusion: "The social life 
of man is characterised not by virtue of his being a tool-using animal 
but by virtue of his being a language-generating animal.' 

At this point I imagine a reader might be tempted by a common 
common-sense to ask with me a low-level question: What then 
becomes of these high-level abstractions? Do they reverberate for 
ever in a perpetual tautology? And I suppose our answer should be 
along these lines: that we give them intellectual assent in so far as 
(1) we accept as valid the steps in thinking by which they were 
arrived at and (2) they support or strengthen important ideas or 
beliefs we already hold; and perhaps (3) they modify some lesser 
beliefs or replace them with ones that fit better into the total edifice: 
then presumably at some points in the whole network there will be 
tests applied which show whether the system works in practice, 
whether it provides reliable guidelines to choice at the level of 
behaviour. 

What is important is to realize, as Moffett points out, that the 
more abstract processes derive from and remain dependent on those 
at lower levels. Thus, the series of categories from (i) to (vii) has 
clear developmental implications: to say this, however, is to broach 
an important aspect of our study which this article cannot attempt to 
deal with. 


10. SUB-CATEGORIES OF THE CONATIVE 


We distinguish two sub-categories of the conative, regulative and 
persuasive. The regulative represents a direct exercise of influence, and 
it aims more often at affecting action or behaviour than at changing 
attitudes, opinions or beliefs. It covers on the one hand simple requests 
such as ‘Pass the mustard’, and on the other, rules and instructions 
issued to those obliged to obey them, and recommendations that 
carry the weight of authority or the force of a speaker’s wishes. 

It should be noted that recipe books, and a great many other 
varieties of technological discourse, may use a conative form, but 
since their function is informative they are classified in the informa- 
tive categories. 
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and minuses of his fluctuating verdict on the world, his fluctuating 
acceptance of the human condition, his fluctuating faith in himself, 
And spectator role activities, across the whole range from expressive 
' to poetic utterance, represent a concern for this corpus. 


APPENDIX 
1. TRANSACTIONAL 2. EXPRESSIVE. 3. POETIC 
| 
1.1. Informative 1.2. Conative 
1.1.1. Record 1.2.1. Regulative 3(1.1). Poet. (Inf.) 
1.1.2. Report 1.2.2. Persuasive 3(1.2). Poet.(Con.) 
1.1.3. Generalised 3(2.  Poet.(Exp.) 


narrative/descriptive 
information 

1.1.4. Analogic, low level 
of generalisation 

1.1.5. Analogic 

1.1.6. Speculative 

1.1.7. Tautologic 
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^ (b) In reception of language, it should view the process as involving 
exactly the same skills and techniques as are assumed to operate in 
, the child's first learning of a language. 
I shall deduce from these guidelines the following three principles, 
(a) There should be maintained a clear distinction between the 
development of a child's verbal powers in situations which are 
actual for him, and those in which he plays a role or in which ritual 
replaces communication. 
(b) There should be at least as much attention paid to the features of 
language which are accidental and arbitrary as to those which are 
held conventionally to bear meaning; 
(c) The motivation to creativity should be exploited in English 
( teaching throughout the process, and not restricted to a few tech- 
niques where it serves as a general stimulus to production. 
I shall finish with an outline of some of my own work with adults 
in following these principles. 


2. COMMAND OF A LANGUAGE 


I regard command of a language as the ability of mature, educated 
>, native speakers to exercise full control over their environment by 
means of their language behaviour. It implies both a high level of 
f achievement and an ability to adapt and develop expressiveness in 
new situations. There is no attempt here to elucidate this notion 
fully, but 6nly to draw attention to aspects of it for which the pro- 
| vision in teaching and its source disciplines is incomplete. The notes 
below will suffice to introduce the problem—and let me emphasise 
that these are not carefully stored examples from vast experience, but 
merely notes on humdrum situations in the last few days. 
^ (i) I was babysitting, and as the parents were leaving the three-year- 
old girl was restive. The mother smiled up at her and said ‘Would 
you like mummy to come up and close your door?' Since I knew the 
parents were already late I said ‘No, off you go; I'll come up and 
shut your door, Lucy.’ The child fled screaming. Apparently, the 
threat of having her door shut was being used to control the child, 
but because of my presence the mother replaced her threatening 
intonation by a normal questioning one, relying on the local meaning 
of shut your door to do the job. I was misled into thinking that it 
was a desirable action. 
(ii) I telephoned a neighbour and was answered by the eight-year-old 
daughter, who behaved in a very adult fashion. Instead of just asking 
for her father, I played along with the adult talk and asked her how 
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theory of linguistics, or to deny that gestures are made towards 
remedies for the deficiencies that I point out. It would be a perfectly 
fair reply to claim that linguistics is not concerned with actual events 
in communication or an individual's powers of exercising control over 
his circumstances through his language. It remains relevant merely to 
say that many linguists do think their work helpful in language 
teaching, and so do many language teachers. 

(i) Without evoking evaluative considerations, it is not possible to 
distinguish between a specialised variety of a language which is used 
to improve the efficiency of a specialised operation, and a jargon, 
which interferes with communication. Criteria for effectiveness have 
not been evolved because they would require study of the aims and 
objectives of particular utterance sequences, and measurement of 
success and failure (see References). 

An English teacher does not need to be told (as he has been told 

ad nauseam in recent years) that a speaker varies his language to suit 
the situation in which he is speaking. A teacher derives profit from 
the studies of language varieties which give details of the variation 
that is observed. But he is not given adequate hypotheses as to the 
function of varieties in improving or hindering communication. 
(ii) Instead of occupying a central position in linguistic theory, the 
study of style is relegated to the periphery, again because it must 
involve value-judgments and consideration of short-term, situation- 
bound objectives. Its only place is to 'explain' options in a set of 
formal rules. 

Modern linguistics is mainly concerned with one particular kind of 
choice—the unweighted, compulsory, clear-cut choice between 
mutually exclusive alternatives. But much of what we call style is the 
product not of compulsory choice but of optional control over 


‘language patterns which do not normally carry meaning at all; 


deployment of patterns which a grammer or a phonology of English 
would ignore, in such a way as to invite a speaker of the language to 
invest them with meaning. These optional choices include most 
traditional figures of speech, prosodic structures, and an unlimited 
inventory of relations for which there are no names. 

Much of modern linguistics concerns the productive, rather than 
the receptive, side. One's attention is not drawn to the differences 
between these two directions of the communicative process, and 
indeed some descriptive systems are held to be reversible for analysis 
or synthesis. i 

The particular role of the producer of the language is the more 
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utterance and rejects it if it does not come up to scratch; nor does he 
classify its deviance and leave it at that. He interprets it, takes 
whatever meaning he can find in it (even to the extent of hearing 
what was not said). He assumes that if he is spoken to, the incoming 
speech will be meaningful, and his interpretative strategies are 
dominated by that assumption. 

(iv) Also tying in with the previous observations, there is the vexed 

question of probabilities. Viewed from the position of the producer of 

language, there seems to be little need for assessing the probabilities 

of structural choices; the producer, setting out to construct asentence, 

prejudges such matters by knowing what he wants to say. All his 

choices stem from his initial choice of meaningful units. 

On the other hand, we are gradually finding out that utterances 

obey statistical laws despite the free choice of speakers. From the 
point of view of the listener, the mature and experienced user, the 
likelihood of a speech event will be an important factor in interpreta- 
tion, and the perception of stylistic patterning like alliteration, 
structural parallelism, pun etc. will be informed by, in part, the 
chances of its occurrence without meaningful intent. 
(v) The concentration of linguistic theory and description has 
always been upon the sentence and its parts. However we define a 
\sentence, it comes out as the highest unit of grammatical organisation 
and the lowest unit of discourse. In terms of command of the language 
a full description of sentences and their meanings is merely pre- 
liminary to the main problem, which is how sentences are deployed 
in utterances to construct purposive activity. 

It is not necessary to adopt a functional approach to sentence 
structure. Sentences can be viewed as artefacts constructed according 
to discoverable rules, can be assessed for well-formedness by refer- 
‘ences to rules, can be compared with each other, used in psycho- 
linguistic experiments etc., etc., without any note being taken of the 
producer’s choice of one sentence rather than another—or even one 
sentence rather than no sentence at all. But when sentences are 
considered as actions—actions so subtle and delicate that they make 
most of our non-verbal activity look impossibly crude—it becomes 
necessary to sce their structure in a different light; to group them in 
different ways from that suggested by their constructional details. 

This regrouping is commonplace in linguistics; within the every- 
day study of sentences and their meanings several levels are disting- 
uished—with names like phonology, grammar, semantics. The output 
categories of one level become the input categories of another, and 
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than the creation of competent speaker/listeners and writer/readers. 
The nurture of the individual personality may make rival demands, 
particularly in difficult or remedial cases. But presumably teachers do 
their best to resolve conflicting priorities by trying to devise ap- 
proaches which are doubly useful. It is a major part of my case that 
within the first lines of development of command of the language 
there is more than adequate motivation and interest for normal 
pupils. 

(ii) Traditionally, literary expertise is applied to a very restricted 

range of texts—to not much more than the received corpus of high- 

quality imaginative fiction. The setting of standards in all non- 

literary forms has been left to the practitioners themselves, with 

results that please nobody. The spoken language is ignored. I think 

that the influence of professional critics throughout our language 

behaviour is most important to develop for the community as a whole, 

but most of all for the English classrooms. 

(iii) The production and consumption of fictional text is carried out 

without parallel full understanding of non-fiction. This leads to the 

creation of a characteristic limbo where literary texts are discussed 

without reference to their communicative value. To develop this 

point, it is necessary here to insert a few words about the nature of 
fiction. 

We are obliged to describe sentences in two basically conflicting 
ways. One observable tendency in natural languages is towards 
predigestion, shown by the packaging of several words into a single 
unit of meaning, fossilisation, the creation of multi-word idioms and 
figures of speech. All these interrupt the tidy analysis or synthesis of 
grammar and impose arbitrary demands. I group them under the 
heading of metaphor, or second-stage symbolism. 

First stage symbolism, on the other hand, is the normal symbolisa- 
tion of meaning in regular lexis and grammar. It is the regular 
procession of word and word, making up phrase and phrase, clause 
and clause, and finally sentence. The sentences are deemed to be 
reducible to words, yielding their structural meaning in the process, 
In this context, I would suggest that fiction is to discourse as metaphor 
is to sentence. 

A special class of metaphor is just one sentence long, and is called 
proverb, aphorism, epigram and the like. Above the watershed of the 
sentence the same process gives rise to groups of sentences which are 
not directly interpreted in relation to the situations in which they are 
uttered. On the contrary, they are first grouped and interpreted in 
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Shakespeare may be insulting, but nonetheless relevant. A 34 year 
old child, dead tired, once remarked 


When this day is done 
Time will fly into the trees 
And the clock will bang on the light of the cathedral 


As far as one can be dogmatic in such cases, he did not put into that 
remark what the adults took out of it. 
The product of asking children to perform as themselves in real 
situations is a very keen and functional discourse; full of metaphor 
and clever strategies, showing the proven ability of a child to make his 
language useful up to the limits of his nonverbal I.Q. (Coulthard, 
1970). And all our current work suggests that there is no lack of 
motivation, even in difficult and repetitive tasks (Wight and Norris, 
1970). 
Secondly, the child should be encouraged to pursue his delight in 
language for its own sake; the quirks and oddities, strange cor- 
respondencies and meaningless patterns. This activity is more than 
just fun—it is the basis of style. A fundamental tenet of linguistics is 
the arbitrariness of the linguistic sign, be it letter, word or higher 
«unit. Onomatopeia is the untypical case; in the overwhelming 
majority of cases the physical characteristics of a linguistic sign are no 
clue whatsoever to its value in the sign system. Thus there is created 
the intriguing possibility of reducing the arbitrariness by selection on 
double criteria. Language teaching pays attention to the organised, 
meaningful patterning which provides one set of criteria, but tends 
to ignore the potential harnessing of the arbitrary patterning. Young 
children are not in a position to distinguish accurately these two 
aspects. Making the distinction is one part of the skill of language 
that is being acquired. A four-year-old sits at the typewriter and taps 
out xp — twm Vjk,;"s. He is delighted to have it read back to him 
because of the unusual noise it makes compared with the noise of 
English. A compound like fruitcake may sound odd to a six-year-old 
because he does not think of raisins as fruit; cheesecake even odder 
this side of the Atlantic, giving rise to a few experimental new com- 
pounds like soupcake, mummycake, tellycake. The children freewheel 
an important part of their sentence-building apparatus as if it were a 
fruit-machine, and give themselves pleasure and profit in the per- 
formance. 

All manner of language games are relevant, no matter how ap- 
parently trivial they may seem. There are games where the child 
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or maps out the broad lines of the structure and then fills in the 
details. The Reed poem is useful because 


(a) its rhythm is subtle, not particularly fixed but difficult to deviate 
from successfully. 

(b) each stanza breaks into two parts because of a contrast of styles; 

(c) the stanzas roughly conform to a repetitive pattern but leave 
plenty of room for detailed drafting; 

(d) the poem can be appreciated at several levels, which leads to 
contrasting proposals for the new stanza. 


It becomes clear that the poem is difficult to imitate, and impossible 
without a detailed knowledge and interpretation of it and much verbal 
ingenuity. In part the language is most carefully wrought and 
decisions in the first line can limit the last line abominably; but also 
there are parts where one just has to ‘lose’ several syllables, to pad 
out a line without damaging the main choices that have been made. 
It is just as difficult to pad successfully as to find the significant 
verbal operators with their double or triple meanings. 

An encouraging feature of the first session is the keen and detailed 
way that students will approach the task. They give and take criticism. 
without fear, and are very sensitive to what is characteristic of the 
style of the poem, and quick to uncover the operative constraints of 
the meaning. Without realising it, they frequently slip into linguistic 
argument. 

The first session lasts up to two hours, and the leader is lucky if 
he has even a working draft on the blackboard at the end of it. 
Next, students are handed another text and asked to do the same sort 
of job individually and quickly. Here the text has to be a more 
repetitive structure, like E. E. Cummings’ All in green or Herbert's 
Virtue. Under an hour is allowed for this, and the students form 
into several smaller groups for the feedback session, which is quite 
technical. Students each have their own versions, and are willing to 
defend their choices with detailed argument. They explore the 
relation between fixed form and free creativity. 

The third session is longer, and has as its text a complicated work 
of some obscurity. Tutors vary in their selection of text at this stage, 
because a balance has to be struck between the difficulty of the 
eventual writing task and the credibility of the exercise as a whole. 
The introductory sessions use texts with fairly strong and often 
unusual linguistic patterns; the students have also to be given con- 
fidence that all texts of recognised worth are amenable to the same 
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because its quality is strictly irrelevant to the argument; it is a 
technical, artificial exercise open to assessment along a range of 
criteria. Suffice it to say that some of the poems produced under even 


‘these circumstances are most impressive, and nearly everyone is 


surprised, first that his work is taken seriously, in the same sort of 
discussion that Eliot’s was before, and second that it is much better 
than he thought was possible. It is customary to end with readings of 
some of the poems, interspersed with other work, and sometimes 
printing of polished versions for those who want to submit. Everyone 
submits, and signs his work. The tentative, modest creatures of the 
previous day have become brazen poets, for the nonce. 

The activity I have detailed is illustrative of a theme with many 
variations. Prose and drama texts have been used; the task has been 
defined in many different ways, sometimes by individual negotiations 
like ‘what restrictions of form will you accept?’ Follow-up sessions to 
move away from the influences of particular models have been tried, 
and group creativity, with varying success. University students are 
not the only customers; it has been surprisingly successful with 
seasoned overseas teachers of English on British Council Summer 
Schools, Indian graduate students and many others. 


c=. The activity is, of course, a stop-gap effort, heavily remedial, 


I d 


" 


trying to distil a process that should be basic and continuous in 
Subject English. But itgives rise to effective integration. In the feedback 
sessions, there is absolutely no distinction between linguistics and lit- 
erary criticism, between author and critic, between form and content. 

I have filled out one example because a great deal of the opinion in 
this paper is speculative. It seemed worthwhile to set out the stages 
of one activity that works; for some students it is far more engaging 
and real than the solemn game of learning to be a literary critic, 
divorced from experience of the practice of writing under control. 
In this sort of work, the pupils are developing, and developing their 
understanding of, their command of their language at an advanced 
level. A wholly linguistic approach would not do; it might engage the 
few natural linguists, and the puzzle-addicts, in the group. A literary 
approach would obscure the terms of reference and reduce the final 
sessions to embarrassing exchanges of clichés. In studying the act of 
communication by language and, informed by the study, teaching 
command of the language, there is no alternative to demolishing the 
discipline boundaries without compromise and adopting an inte- 


` grated approach which involves the whole personality of teacher and 


taught. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


hypotheses about socialisation into family role-relationships as 
these are embodied in linguistic behaviour and the possible 
effects of this upon cognitive styles, there has been relatively little 
interest in what would seem to be of equal importance, the socialisa- 
tion of pupils into classroom roles and the effect of these upon lang- 
uage behaviour and therefore upon other kinds of learning. The 


A LTHOUGH educationists are at present much interested in 


‘classroom is different from the home in that the teacher is held 


responsible by his employers for the curriculum, for what is learnt 
by his pupils. Thus we should expect teachers to have a special 
awareness of the range of role-relationships possible in the classroom, 
the kinds of language use made available by each of these, and the 
relationship of kinds of language use to kinds of learning. But most 
teachers do not have this awareness. 

The central inadequacy in teachers’ views of language in the class- 
room can be characterised by saying that they see language in terms 
of performance instead of in terms of learning. For example, spoken 
language is still most frequently tested in public examinations 
through tests which stress the isolation of the speaker (Hitchman, 
1968). When secondary teachers set written work their attention is 
upon the content and form of the finished work: few are aware of the 
ways in which the expectations and relationships of the classroom 
affect the kind of writing which will be done. Teachers question 
pupils to test their knowledge, rather than in order to have them use 
language as a means of learning. The pupil’s use of language tends 
to be seen as a unified skill, which once learnt can be used in any 
context. The corollary of this is that teachers take no responsibility 
for the classroom context for speech and writing. 
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certain differences in children’s language behaviour which correlate 
with social class: these appear to be not so much a matter of differ- 
ences in the forms of language available, as differences in the way in 
which they perceive the situation. á 


‘When working class and middle class children are presented 
with similar tasks, but undoubtedly different social context, the 
options taken up by the working class children differ markedly 
from the options taken up by middle class children.’ (Brandis 
and Henderson, 1970) 


Moreover there are probably other patterns in children’s language 


‘which correlate with social differences other than those related to 


social class. It is sometimes said that the most inadequate pupils are 
those whose social experience is so constricted that they have never 
learnt to adjust to the demands of different persons and situations. 
On the other hand, it has recently been suggested that some persons 
are over-constrained by social expectations, so that they do not 
develop a wide range of linguistic strategies because all situations are 
‘closed’ to them (Bernstein 1970). (A situation is ‘closed’ in this sense 
if a child fails to perceive that he could by participating actively in it 
xhmnge the course of events.) Whatever the nature of the expectations 
brought by pupils to the classroom, they clearly affect their participa- 
tion in learning. 

(b) Teachers can change this behaviour by involving pupils in new 
roles and relationships which will alter the pupil’s perception of the 
options at his disposal. This does not happen quickly: a class hab- 
ituated to passive learning will not suddenly participate in active 


discussion merely because a teacher tells them to. Children’s 


repertoire of strategies needs to be built up over years of schooling, 
and these strategies depend on the roles which they learn to undertake 
in the classroom. 

Children’s language behaviour is not, however, infinitely malleable. 
Their continued participation in life outside school, and the expecta- 
tions which they are forming about their future place in the world, 
may militate strongly against acceptance of some of the réles which 
school presses on them. Nevertheless, every teacher and every school 
has responsibility for what their pupils learn about their róle as 
learners, whether for example they see learning as passive acceptance 


„and regurgitation, or as requiring active effort to understand and 
^ reformulate. And here the language behaviour required of pupils 


moment by moment in the classroom is crucial. 
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with the way in which the teacher sets up the lesson itself, we must 
take account of the following aspects of the teacher’s moment by 
moment participation in the classroom interaction. 


(i) The teacher's Domination of classroom interaction 
‘Domination’ is equivalent to the strength of the teacher’s demand 
for a particular performance; by what he says and how he says it he 
communicates again and again how much leeway he is allowing to his 
pupils. It is possible for a teacher so to address and question a class 
that no child can speak more than monosyllables without challenging 
the teacher’s authority. It is also possible for a teacher completely to 
abdicate from control: whether this produces chaos depends partly 
on the expectations established in previous lessons. In general, the 
less dominant the teacher is, the more effectively do each pupil’s 
expectations, learnt elsewhere, tend to determine his participation in 
the lesson. (It has, however, been pointed out by Getzels and 
Thelen (1960) that there is a ‘transactional’ style of teaching in which 
the making of decisions by pupils and teachers together avoids both 
domination and the unclear goals which may result from the teacher’s 
withdrawal.) 


-(ii) The teacher's Valuation of the pupils’ contributions. 

The teacher, if he chooses, can impose certain purposes upon the 
pupils: the next four categories can be seen as specifying aspects of 
the pupils’ language behaviour which the teacher’s Domination can 
be seen to operate upon. 

(iii) Task orientation 
Sometimes the language in the classroom will be directed towards 


"carrying out an action, as in a discussion to decide what to do next, or 


‘in a letter inviting a visitor to the school. Much of the language used 
in school, however, has to be its own justification, and can have no 
practical outcome. When teacher and class unite in discussion of a 
topic for its own sake, perhaps sorting out some new knowledge, or 
exploring possible responses to a poem, the function of the dialogue 
is quite different from discussion directed towards action. (This 
distinction is discussed extensively by J. N. Britton, 1970.) Buta 
further distinction has to be made. This kind of joint exploration, 
whether or not it is directed towards action, is again different from 


what are usually called exercises—language used to practice a skill 


rather than to say something. And the same is true of written 
language. Thus the simple dimension "Task-oriented—self-justifying" 
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habitual choice amongst these three will influence his pupils’ future 
uses of language: no-one readily embarks upon personal reminiscence 
when he expects to receive in reply a cool assessment of his delivery. 
But the teacher's influence is still more pervasive: a snub or bored 
acceptance, or an interested or enthusiastic reply all have immediate 
as well as long-term effects. When a criticism is made it can vary both 
in intensity and in the degree to which it is publicly made. Other 
pupils also play a part in establishing expectations about the recep- 
tion which speech or writing will receive, and the teacher must take 
responsibility for these too. 
Although Reception is often the means by which the teacher’s 
. Domination or Valuation is communicated, it can also operate 
separately and in a different direction. For example, teachers who 
wish to encourage their pupils to participate in lessons may un- 
intentionally limit this participation by emphatic criticism or by 
insistence on particular forms of speech or writing. 


(ix) Teachers’ Linguistic Style 
Since language communicates not only its manifest content but 
also latent information about status and group membership, it is 
- likely that the teacher's speech style will affect pupils’ participation in 
dialogue. For example, excessive use of the language of a specialist 
subject—in textbooks as well as in speech—might tend to exclude all 
pupils except those able to contemplate joining the specialist group. 
Social class markers possibly have a similar effect. Little is definitely 

known about this, however. 

So far we have been dealing with the teacher’s direct influence on 
pupils by his participation in the stream of classroom interaction. 
42 We now turn to dimensions of the classroom context which are 
“equally under the teacher's control, but which have greater per- 
manence and objectivity. The next three categories relate to what 
might be called ‘Social Distance’. (The word ‘audience’ has been 
used, although it is not only one-way communication that is referred 


to.) 


(x) Size of the audience, or group, or extent of expected readership, 


(xi) Status relationship with members of the audience. This includes 

both permanent relationships such as pupil-to-teacher, and those 
j ^ temporary roles which become available to pupils in the course of a 
i lesson. 
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The last category to be listed cannot justly rank as a dimension of sit- 
uation, yet it must appear here both because itis partly in the teacher's 
control, and because it powerfully influences pupils' language. 


(xix) Pupils Attitudes to Subject Matter 
What matters here is whether each pupil perceives the topic as 
within his range of interest and competence. This has been shown to 
` influence examination essays written by sixteen-year-olds (Rosen, 
1969). The teacher is not only able to choose the topic, but also can 
consult his pupils. Moreover, it is not difficult to give pupils an 
overall sense of incompetence in a given subject area—or even in the 
.curriculum as a whole—which will profoundly affect their written 
and spoken language. 

These nineteen categories are clearly not parallel: the relevance of 
middle-level categories such as Orientation or Originality depends 
on the high-level Domination and Valuation, and they are made 
effective by behaviour belonging to low-level categories such as 
Presentation or Reception. These last are categories related to the 
teacher's moment by moment behaviour; he also controls more 
objective dimensions of the situation, such as Stimulus Distance. 

-Z Attempts by sociolinguists to map speech contexts in general have 
displayed categories different not only from these but from one 


and Thelen (1960) of the classroom as a social system places its 


another (Ervin-Tripp 1968; Hymes 1968). The analysis by Getzels 
l 


[ 


emphases differently again. Many of the categories adopted in the 

present paper are necessarily arbitrary; they have been chosen to 

focus attention upon those aspects of the classroom context which 

influence language and which teachers might learn to take deliberate 
—"responsibility for. 

` 4. USES OF LANGUAGE 


It is not enough, of course, for a teacher to be aware only of his 
control of aspects of the classroom context; he must be aware of the 
effect of these upon his pupils’ uses of language. As M. A. K. 
Halliday put it, teachers must ‘learn to listen to language’ (Halliday, 
1968). Too many teachers perceive little more of their pupils’ writing 
than its content, and the spelling and punctuation, or little more of 
their speech than its audibility or use of low-status forms. Much of 
teachers’ awareness of language will always have to be intuitive if 

~> only because teaching usually requires rapid responses. Yet under- 
lying every teacher’s intuitive perceptiveness of what his pupils say 
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5. LEA RNING 


k A theoretical account of the part played by language in classroom 
_learning would not stop short at the language, but would go on to 
relate different uses of language to different kinds of learning. Al- 
though English specialists, and many primary school teachers, see it 
as their task to extend their pupils’ control over language, other 
teachers—and especially secondary specialists—have their attention 
focused upon the subjects they are teaching and believe that pupils’ 
language should be left to their English colleagues. (In this they are 
probably short-sighted.) They would, perhaps, wish to understand 
. how language contributes to learning, but find it hard to obtain 

. ^ advice about this. 
F Many questions are at present unanswered—and are almost un- 
^ asked. What part does language play in different kinds of learning— 
problem-solving, interpreting visual evidence, developing aesthetic 
response, planning practical methods, gaining insight into other 
people's values, and so on? Is it equally important in all of these? 
. Does its importance change as the child grows older? Do children 
differ one from another in the extent to which they use language for 
f thinking? How important is it for children to verbalise aloud. in 
learning? Or is it the inner monologue which really influences learn- 
ing? And if this is so, how can we make external dialogues change the 
Y patterns of interior monologues? (See Ervin-Tripp, 1968). In spite of 
P " greatly increased interest in language We have hardly begun to know 
how it functions in classroom learning. Let us, however, take note of 


oo 


^ 


" 

i warnings (Tyler, 1967) (Levy, 1969) against any naive expectations 
- that comparative research will provide clear empirical evidence that 

E one kind of interaction promotes better learning than another. 
* Although this paper has been largely devoted to discussion of the 
| classroom as à sociolinguistic context, it is important to avoid deter- 
ministic assumptions about children's language. Children have 
personalities, interests and purposes of their own. We cannot ignore 
| their stance before experience, yet it is equally important to recognise 
| how much it is shaped by what happens both in the classroom and 
out of it. Language carries both manifest and latent content; what 
we say communicates ideas and attitudes, yet at the same time it 
almost imperceptibly negotiates social relationships, confers or 
* rejects status, and constrains or opens up roles. Language, indeed, 
= -pffers us both routines and options at every level from the phono- 
/ "logical to the sociological. Children growing up need both to learn 
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issues in education and to illustrate how these have been resolved in the 
past. Where Mr. Morrish escapes from a traditional treatment of events, 
he very usefully considers recent reports and legislation, assesses their 
~importance and shortcomings and backs this up with valuable biblio- 
graphies. The final section on educational thinkers is possibly an unsuitable 
addition to the basic text. Not only can one query the choice of individuals 
and the treatment of a mere handful of them, but also seriously challenge 
the attempt to do anything worthwhile about educational thought in such 
a short section. 
Mr. Morrish makes numerous references to other text-books, including 
Maclure, Educational Documents England and Wales 1816-1967. This has 
established itself so firmly as an essential reference book that it is pleasing 


* to see a companion volume, Educational Documents 800-1816, by D. W. 


Sylvester, covering the earlier period. On the assumption that colleges and 

departments of education recognise the value of studying the History of 
Education before 1800, I am confident that this book will prove to have a 
usefulness comparable with that of the earlier volume. In covering the 
thousand years up to the early nineteenth century, the book illustrates 
some of the educational questions which have been faced over the cen- 
turies, and the ideas and institutions which have been influential at 
different periods. The range of extracts is wide and extends far beyond the 

«traditional, even hackneyed, topics in History of Education, and it is good 
to see questions like liberal and vocational education illuminated by 
extracts on medieval universities and the education of craftsmen and 
gentry. Unusual and delightful too is the cut and thrust discussion on the 

_ Grand Tour by Richard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. It might be argued 
the selection is overweighted with early documents on the classical 
curriculum, which is furthest from present day issues and also most 
difficult for the student because of unusual expression and spelling and 
references to unfamiliar classical authors. Judicious use of the extracts and 

_ their intrinsic interest and novelty should overcome these difficulties and 
Mr. Sylvester's book will, I feel sure, prove to be the basis of profitable 
discussions with students. 

A newly formed association for the promotion of the study of the 
History of Education is the History of Education Society. Its first major 
publication is Studies in the Government and Control of Education since 
1860, a collection of five papers delivered at the annual conference of the 
society in December, 1968, at the end of its first full year. The papers 
discuss the general question of control in education at present and in an 
historical perspective; the traditional view of the role of government in 

. education in the nineteenth century; the technical instruction committees 
and their functions, foreshadowing the changes brought about in 1902; the 
growth of secondary and higher education in Wales; and the differing 
pattern of Scottish educational administration at the beginning of this 
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research and speculation; he zestfully takes sides and offers new emphases 

and interpretations for old. Thus, Vygotsky’s account of the internalisation 

of egocentric speech is preferred to the Piagetian explanation; G. A. 

Kelly’s notion of an innate drive in the child to explore the world, with 

speech as its principal instrument, enthusiastically elaborated. The second 

strength derives from the use of a powerful linking theme: the importance 
of talk at all stages of development. Talk to regulate behaviour, talk with 
adults to offer opportunities of a glimpse at another point of view, talk to 
order first-hand experience, talk in a ‘participant’ role to provide the most 
efficient education in listening, talk to stimulate the emergence of a stable 
identity, independence and awareness of role; Professor Britton’s exposition 
stresses the need for formal educational agencies to provide the most 
effective contexts in which all this can take place. The message for the 
teacher is well summarised in Britton’s quotation from Georges Gusdorf: 

‘Such is the task of the teacher if, going beyond the monologue of instruc- 

tion, he knows how to carry the pedagogical task into authentic dialogue, 

where personality is developed’. 

.. lf chapters 1, 3, 5 cohere rather less satisfactorily than those they 
accompany, this is partly explicable in terms of their concerns; the relation- 
ship of language and experience, the distinguishing of ‘spectator’ and 
‘participant’ roles in using language and the interaction of language and 

tral to the development of the author’s ideas, but the 
need to compress their complexities leads, in one chapter at least, to some 
loss of clarity and elegance in argument and elsewhere to the relegation of 
important issues to asides—as, for instance, the effect of family social 
structure on linguistic development. In contrasting the ‘spectator’ role 

- with the ‘participant’ in our use of language, Britton develops a proposition 
of D. W. Harding’s and later links this to a mode of categorising speech 
and writing—here ‘expressive’ speech stands at the centre and moves 
towards the ‘transactional’ or ‘poetic’ as the role moves in the direction 

ipant or spectator. The related arguments, speculations, hypo- 

“theses and qualifications cause these sections to sit a little uncomfortably 
in the context of the rest, seeming to issue their challenge to quite another 
reader than the one addressed elsewhere. The admittedly speculative 
chapter on language and thought provides a penetrating analysis of 

Bruner’s work, effectively arguing the case that we are in danger of 

imposing a disjunction between thought and feeling, of overlooking the 

importance of what the author calls ‘non-discursive mental processes’, 
which at the highest level of organisation are embodied in works of art. 


‘Any response we make to what confronts us will be a fuller and subtler 
response than anything we could put into words’: Professor Britton’s own 
. conclusion might stand here, in a changed context, as an indication of the 


rewards this most stimulating book has to offer the reader. 
W. 8. HARPIN 
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society. Nevertheless, the change in the climate of opinion is remarkable 

Under 'Experiment and Innovation in Home-School Relationships’ 

Elizabeth Goodacre’s bibliography gives only one reference dated 1964; 

.. whereas twenty-eight are listed for 1967. I have no doubt that since then 

the voices have multiplied even more considerably—perhaps with the 
likelihood of too little variation on the same theme. 

The latest, Mr Cave's Partnership for Change, does, I believe, succeed 
in saying something different, by tracing the change in parental attitudes in 
relation to the growth of compulsory education from School Board to 
Seebohm. There is a parallel over the years with the attitudes of teachers: 
acquiescent in the main towards administrative decisions, until very 

E recently when, as a consequence of the innovation explosion, both parents 
- and teachers have been roused to challenge the assumptions underlying 
the proposals for change. Mr Cave instances the imposition of the eleven 
plus as being instrumental in arousing public and professional opinion to 

ter participation in the formulation of education policies. It is 


demand grea 
unfortunate that too many teachers have been reluctant to enlist the 


support of parents in a genuine partnership for change. 
~ This is my only strong reservation about the book, that it does not 
explore critically enough the problems and dilemmas inherent in the 
proposals for partnership—the disturbing fact for instance that, where a 
head is determined to keep parents at arm's length, there is little or no 
“aright of redress. However, one can understand why, on such a controversial 
issue, the author chooses to point the way forward by examples of good 
practice (culled mainly from the village colleges of Cambridgeshire, where 
the notion of close school-community links was cradled and fostered by 
. Henry Morris). His account of a wide variety of innovations (supported 
by a well-chosen selection of photographs) demonstrate convincingly that, 
d given professional initiative and goodwill, increasing numbers of parents 
ded to become partners in the education of their children. 
Jace on the bookshelves of many homes and schools. 
PATRICK McGEENEY 
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Peter WORSLEY et al. Introducing Sociology, (Penguin Books, 1970, 
416 pp» 975 paperback) and (eds.), Modern Sociology: Introductory 
» Readings, (Penguin Books, 1970, 511 pp» 0°75 paperback;) MARGARET 
A. COULSON and Davip S. RIDDELL, Approaching Sociology: A 

Critical Introduction, (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1970, ix-- 130 PP» 


I £140) 
THESE two works are strikingly different responses to the seemingly 
insatiable market for introductory texts in sociology. Introducing Sociology, 


by Peter Worsley and seven of his Manchester colleagues, has been tested 
in draft as an undergraduate text and is a set book for the Open University 
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perhaps Valdo Pons on community most successfully. The least e ecti ; 
are Worsley’s own introduction—a difficult enough task anyway—w hich 
is bitty and at times confused; and the final chapter which valiantly tries to 
encompass a disparate variety of topics (religion, meanings, deviance, 
power, conflict and politics) under an unhelpful conventional rubric. But 
one’s lack of enthusiasm for this book is due, I suspect, less to the defects 


of the authors than to the very notion of such introductory textbooks. 
There is also a useful volume of readings to accompany it. 


Coulson and Riddell’s Approaching Sociology: a Critical Introduction is à 
much more interesting book, writt 


en in an easy conversational style, 
though somewhat deceptively titled. It is ‘critical’ in a rather special 
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The book is intended as a ‘signpost to indicate the way and not a 
vehicle to carry the teacher’. The material is clearly structured and the 
analysis of Rudolf Laban’s principles of movement is straightforward and 
easily applicable to Infant teaching. The specific advice on planning and 
organisation should give confidence to those who lack experience in this 


work. 
The authors never lose sight of the teaching situation and their own 


expertise is evident throughout the text. The role of the teacher is dis- 
d emphasis is laid on the need for constant help, stimulation and 


cussed an 
guidance. Suggestions are given on how to observe constructively so that 


the reader is made aware of the individual requirements of the children 
and we are reminded that ‘the Infant school is not to be thought of merely 


n for the Junior school’. 
The aspects of gymnastics, dance and games are separated for the sake 
s that they all come under the umbrella 


of clarity, although the title suggest 

of ‘movement’. It is perhaps understandable that the chapters on functional 
movement should be more clearly defined than the section on the more 
expressive aspects of movement, but in all three areas the emphasis is on 


` purposeful experiment. 
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Paul 1979; LETS fr. 158). 
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